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Social Interest, an Adlerian Rationale for the Rorschach 
Human Movement Response 


H. L. ANSBACHER 
University of Vermont 


One of the well-established Ror- 
schach interpretations is that seeing 
human movement in the inkblots (M 
response) is a sign of good adjustment. 
“M is an indicator of inner stability” 
(5, p. 576), “The well-adjusted adult 
should have three or more M’s” (5, 
pp. 255-256), and a positive relation- 
ship between frequency of M (within 
certain limits) and adjustment has 
been confirmed in numerous investi- 
gations (2, 3, 4, 7, 8). We propose to 
answer the question why this should 
be so, in terms of the postulate of 
Adler that adjustment is a function of 
social interest. 

Social interest or social feeling is 
described by Adler as an evaluative 
attitude which “coincides in part with 
what we call identification or em- 
pathy, .. . Empathy and understand- 
ing are facts of social feeling, of har- 
mony with the universe. ... We speak 
of identification if a child aims to 
become like his father, to see with the 
eyes of the father, to ‘understand’ him, 
and so has a useful goal before him- 
self. Freud, unawares, takes identifica- 
tion as meaning to seize the role of 
another in order to gain a personal 
advantage” (1, pp. 136-137). Adler 
speaks of social interest also as a “‘feel- 
ing of belongingness” (1, p. 138). 

The relationship of social interest 
to adjustment is described by Adler as 
follows: “It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the value of an increase in 
social feeling. The mind improves, for 
intelligence is a communal function. 
The feeling of worth and value is 
heightened, giving courage and an 
optimistic view, and there is a sense 
of acquiescence in the common ad- 
vantages and drawbacks of our lot. 
The individual feels at home in life 
and feels his existence to be worth- 


while just so far as he is useful to 
others and is overcoming common, in- 
stead of private feelings of inferiority. 
Not only the ethical nature, but the 
right attitude in aesthetics, . . . will al- 
ways be founded upon the truest social 
feeling. ... All failures — neurotics, 
psychotics, criminals, drunkards, prob- 
lem children, suicides, perverts, and 
prostitutes — are failures because they 
are lacking in social interest. They 
approach the problems of occupation, 
friendship, and sex without the con- 
fidence that they can be solved by 
cooperation. ...It is always the lack 
of social interest, whatever be the 
name one gives it—living in fellow- 
ship, cooperation, humanity, or even 
ideal-ego—which causes an insufficient 
preparation for all the problems of 
life. In the presence of a problem, this 
imperfect preparation gives rise to the 
thousand-fold forms that express phys- 
ical and mental inferiority and in- 
security” (1, pp. 155-156). “The only 
salvation from the continuously driv- 
ing inferiority feeling is the knowl- 
edge and the feeling of being valuable 
which originates from the contribu- 
tion to the common welfare. 

Where this automatized social feeling 
is deficient, the individual’s interest is 
too self-centered, and he feels that he 
is impotent or a nobody” (1, p. 155). 


It is not difficult to accept the 
proposition that seeing human move- 
ment in the inkblots is a function of 
social interest. Today it is an axiom 
in psychology that our perceptions are 
influenced by our interests. If we are 
interested in food because we are 
hungry, we are more likely to see ob- 
jects related to eating, when looking 
at an ambiguous picture, than we 
would see immediately after a meal 
(6). Likewise, one who has social 
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interest, who is interested in human 
beings, should see more human figures 
in inkblots, than one who has no 
social interest. The numerous explan- 
ations of the M response found in the 
Rorschach literature lend themselves 
well to this interpretation, and the 
following statements from the work of 
Klopfer et al. show that the essential 
characteristics of social interest quoted 
from Adler are seen as being implied 
in the M response. The M responses 
indicate an inner system of conscious 
values which sometimes “stresses inter- 
personal or social values” (5, p. 263). 
“The capacity for seeing human fig- 
ures in the Rorschach blot materials 
is related to the capacity for good 
empathic relationships with other 
human beings” (5, p. 264). “The abil- 
ity to see human beings... presup- 
poses a tendency to identify with hu- 
man beings” (5,p.577). “There is con- 
siderable empirical evidence that sub- 
jects who have had_ unsatisfactory 
relationships with both parents tend 
to be unable to produce M responses” 
(5, p. 264). The M response implies 
creativity in the sense that the latter 
implies the capacity “to integrate in- 
ner experience with external reality 
and its demands” (5, p. 259). When 
they appear in a certain relationship 
to other determinants, M responses 
imply that “the individual has 
achieved an integration between his 
long-range value system and his im- 
pulse life so that both can exist con- 
currently without undue feelings of 
guilt or frustration. This implies self- 
acceptance” (5, p. 263). If the M re- 
sponse implies to such an extent what 
Adler meant by social interest, and if 
we accept Adler’s postulate that social 
interest is the determining factor in 
adjustment, we can see clearly why the 
M response should be one of the best- 
established positive signs in the Ror- 
schach test. 

In view of the above, we offer the 
concept of social interest as interpre- 
tation of M. Klopfer introduces the 
interpretation of M by stating that it 
is “perhaps the most significant and 
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yet, interpretatively, the most elusive 
single determinant” (5, p. 254). We 
offer social interest as the generic term 
under which the specific interpreta- 
tions that have been formulated can 
be brought together without doing 
them violence, and as a means of 
pinning down that which has ap- 
peared elusive. 


Klopfer proposes as the generic ex- 
planation of M the concept of “ego 
tolerance for archaic forces” (5, p. 
577). We believe, however, that social 
interest has certain advantages over 
Klopfer’s formulation, These are: 
(1) The social interest concept cor- 
responds more directly to the actual 
process involved in the M response. 
(2) Social interest corresponds more 
closely to a field-theoretical definition 
of adjustment, normality or stability, 
as essentially not a problem of the 
individual’s relation to inner forces, 
but a problem of the individual’s rela- 
tion to his social situation. (3) Social 
interest establishes a palpable link be- 
tween M responses and adjustment, 
the latter seen as essentially a problem 
of interpersonal relations. 


The idea of “ego tolerance for 
archaic forces” would not have to be 
given up in the light of the concept 
of social interest, but would become 
subordinated to it. Everything else be- 
ing equal, the self-centered individual, 
one who lacks social interest, would 
be more likely to have difficulties in 
integrating his archaic forces, his inner 
experience, with external reality and 
its demands, because the creative self- 
transcending orientation towards the 
external reality is lacking. On the 
other hand, the socially interested in- 
dividual would tolerate archaic forces 
better, because, due to his social orien- 
tation, he would have a more objecti- 
fied understanding and use of such 
forces. 
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Prognostic Significance of the Underproductive Rorschach’ 


BERNARD L, BLOOM 
Territorial Hospital, Kaneohe, Hawaii ” 


Experience with Rorschach proto- 
cols in an outpatient setting shows 
differences in the extent to which 
they reflect individual personality 
structures. In the typical protocol, in- 
formation is more or less readily dis- 
cernable concerning both the con- 
flict areas and the defenses erected to 
cope with these conflicts. At one ex- 
treme from this usual record is the 
dilated, frankly bizarre performance. 
Such a record amply illustrates path- 
ology but usually yields more equivo- 
cal information concerning those de- 
fenses available to the patient which 
make it possible for him to remain out 
of an institutional setting. 


At the other extreme is the under- 
productive protocol, consisting of but 
few responses which are usually un- 
elaborated, solely form-determined, of 
conventional quality, and based al- 
most teil upon the stimulus 
properties of the blots. Phillips and 
Smith (5, p. 181) suggest that 
™ these criteria tend to cluster 
together; when one criterion for 
guardedness is present, others are like- 
ly to be present.” For the purposes of 
this study, a distinction needs to be 
made between the terms “guarded” 
and ‘“‘underproductive.” Underpro- 
ductivity is operationally defined sole- 
ly in terms of the number of responses 
and number of rejections, and hence 
describes something about the quanti- 
tative aspects of a given protocol. The 
term “guarded” refers to that protocol 
which reveals little of the patient’s 
underlying motivational patterns, and 


Reviewed in the Veterans Administration 
and published with the approval of the 
Chief Medical Director. The statements and 
conclusions published are the results of the 
author’s own study and do not necessarily 
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Administration. 

? This study was completed when the author 
was at the VA Regional office, Boston, Mass. 


hence the term describes something 
qualitative about the nature of the 
inferences which can be made con- 
cerning a patient’s symptomatology 
and dynamics. While underproductive 
protocols are frequently guarded, this 
need not necessarily be the case. 
Similarly, a normally productive pro- 
tocol may be quite guarded, although 
this occurs infrequently. 


The underproductive protocol, re- 
ported as being obtained in about 
one-third of the cases with which the 
clinician deals, throws into relief the 
opposite problem from that described 
above in connection with the bizarre 
record, For the underproductive pro- 
tocol, the difficult tasks are describing 
the pathology underlying such rigid 
defensive behavior and arriving at 
meaningful statements of prognosis 
and treatment goals. Phillips and 
Smith (5, pp. 182) summarize this 
problem by stating that 

It is apparent that for the exhaustive 
description of a subject both stimulus deter- 
mind and non-stimulus determined re- 
sponses are important; the former to assess 
the subject’s social conformity, the latter to 
delineate his individuality. . . It is from un- 
conventional responses and from elabora- 
tions of both conventional and unconven- 
tional responses that individuating charac- 
teristics are inferred and it is these indi- 
viduating characteristics which are absent 
from the guarded record. 


Accepting the fundamental assump- 
tion that behavior and attitudes ex- 
pressed in the course of the Rorschach 
examination by a patient are charac- 
teristic of behavior and attitudes ex- 
pressed by him in  non-Rorschach 
situations, it follows that underpro- 
ductive protocols are given by indi- 
viduals who are equally reluctant to 
expose themselves in other situations, 
and in particular in their interactions 
with a therapist. This latter inference 
would suggest that a history of success- 
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ful psychotherapy can be prognosti- 
cated by evaluating the extent of 
responsivity in the Rorschach exami- 
nation; the greater the responsivity, 
the greater the likelihood of positive 
results. A search of the literature bear- 
ing on this hypothesis indicates equiv- 
ocal support. The findings reported 
and summarized by Windle (6) sug- 
gest that “the prognostic utility of the 
Rorschach has failed to disclose any 
very encouraging concordance among 
studies for any diagnostic category.” 
Work done by Gibby, et al (1) which 
evaluates studies completed since 
Windle’s review indicates, however, 
that “ . a common finding in all 
these studies was that the total num- 
ber of responses (R) was consistently 
associated with continuance in therapy 

. these findings would tend to sug- 
gest that R can predict as well as any 
group of Rorschach variables provided 
that a suitable cutting point is 
chosen.” 


It is frequently the case, however, 
that some patients who give under- 
productive Rorschach potocols show 
considerable improvement in psycho- 
therapy. It is the purpose of this 
investigation to study a group of pa- 
tients who give underproductive pro- 
tocols and to attempt to develop em- 
pirical prognostic indices and_prin- 
ciples which may make it possible for 
the clinical psychologist to be of 
greater service to the referring ther- 
apist. 


HYPOTHESES 


1. Patients with underproductive 
Rorschach protocols and good treat- 
ment histories will show significant 
differences in certain Rorschach scor- 
ing categories when compared with 
patients with underproductive Ror- 
schach protocols and poor treatment 
histories. 


2. Similarly obtained findings based 
upon patients with normally produc- 
tive protocols and dichotomized in 
terms of treatment history will be lo- 
cated in certain Rorschach scoring 
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categories other than those found in 
the underproductive groups. 
SUBJECTS 

Forty-six psychoneurotic veteran 
outpatients were carefully selected ac- 
cording to the following criteria: (1) a 
minimum of dull-normal intelligence 
as measured by a full or abbreviated 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale; 
(2) no known or suspected intra- 
cranial pathology; (3) completion of 
a representative Rorschach examina- 
tion prior to the fifth clinic contact, 
and (4) clearly evaluated treatment 
histories. The total group was dichoto- 
mized in two dimensions, i.e. Ror- 
schach productivity, and therapeutic 
history, An underproductive protocol 
was defined as one which contained 
a maximum of ten scorable responses 
and at least one rejection. A normally 
productive protocol was defined as 
one which contained a minimum of 
thirty responses and no rejections. 


Dictated notes, and, where indi- 
cated, conferences with therapists, 
were utilized in determining the thera- 
peutic history. The criteria for a good 
therapeutic history were: (1) evidence 
of complete or partial remission of 
the symptoms which motivated the 
patient’s seeking treatment; and (2) 
patient either actively in treatment at 
the time of data collection or dis- 
charged in accordance with a decision 
mutually formulated by the therapist 
and the patient prior to termination. 
The criteria for a poor therapeutic 
history were: (1) no remission of chief 
complaints; and (2) patient broke 
treatment without a mutually agree- 
able decision to that effect prior to 
such termination. In no case was a 
patient considered as showing a poor 
treatment history if he were actively 
in treatment at the time of data col- 
lection. Patients who did not meet 
both criteria for one or the other 
therapeutic history group were not 
used in the study. 

The four groups were divided as 
follows: Eleven cases consisted of pa- 
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tients who gave underproductive Ror- 
schach protocols and subsequently 
showed a good treatment history. Ten 
cases consisted of patients who gave 
underproductive Rorschach protocols 
and subsequently showed a poor treat- 
ment history. Thirteen cases consisted 
of patients who gave normally pro- 
ductive Rorschach protocols and sub- 
sequently showed a good treatment 
history. Twelve cases consisted of 
patients who gave normally produc- 
tive Rorschach protocols and subse- 
quently showed a poor treatment his- 
tory. 


RESULTS 


The skewed nature of the obtained 
distributions and the small number of 
cases in each group necessitated the 
use of non-parametric statistics. The 
Mann-Whitney U-test (4) was used in 
evaluating the significance of the find- 
ings which are presented in Table I. 
The table presents the significant dif- 
ferences found between the underpro- 
ductive groups with good and poor 
therapeutic history, and between the 
normally productive groups with good 
and poor therapeutic history, and 
presents the relevant data which per- 
mit inter-group comparisons. The 
seventeen variables evaluated for each 
group were: age, education, JQ, R, 
ign, WY, Dy, a% PG F+%. 
A%, H%, Sum C, Sum M, %R com- 
prising right half of psychogram, %R 
comprising left half of psychogram (3, 
pp. 252 ff.) and number of rejections 
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(for the underproductive groups 
only). 

Of the thirty-three comparisons 
made, thirteen of the obtained differ- 
ences were of sufficient magnitude to 
achieve statistical significance at the 
.10 level or better. A probability value 
as high as .10 was considered signifi- 
cant for the underproductive group 
only. A less rigorous confidence level 
was accepted for this group since the 
low ceiling of responses tends to re- 
duce the significance of the obtained 
differences. Education, as measured by 
grades completed, is the only variable 
which distinguished the successful 
treatment history population from the 
group with histories of unsuccessful 
treatment for both the underproduc- 
tive and normally productive groups. 
In the case of all other significant 
findings they apply either to the 
underproductive groups or to the nor- 
mally productive groups. Because such 
different variables are relevant for the 
two groups, and so little overlap 
exists, these findings suggest that 
groups of patients dichotomized 91n 
the basis of Rorschach productivity 
may be qualitatively different from 
each other and should not be grouped 
together for prediction purposes. 

Those patients within the under- 
productive group who did well in 
psychotherapy gave more responses 
and rejected fewer cards, They were 
considerably more spontaneous (T/R) 
and did not exercise as much control 
over their perceptions as the members 


TABLE I, Significance of Differences Between Comparison Groups 











Underproductive Normally Productive 
Variable Treatment History Treatment History 

Good Poor Sig. Good Poor Sig. 
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of the underproductive group who 
did poorly in treatment (F%). These 
findings suggest that degrees of 
guardedness exist within a group of 
underproductive Rorschach protocols 
and that while productivity as such 
may often not be significantly related 
to therapeutic success, a greater degree 
of guardedness seems to be associated 
with a less favorable outcome in 
psychotherapy. 

Those patients within the under- 
productive groups who do well* in 
psychotherapy seem, in addition, to 
be characterized by significantly more 
available inner resources (%R — left 
half of psychogram, Sum M, and 
H°%,). Their fantasy living has not 
diminished as extensively as have 
their interpersonal contacts (M:C). 
Patients within the underproductive 
groups who do not show evidence of 
constructive fantasy do not seem to 
profit from psychotherapy. Availabil- 
itv of inner resources, even while cir- 
cumscribed, seems to be important in 
order that underproductive patients 
show therapeutic gains. 

Factors which discriminate between 
normally productive individuals with 
good treatment histories and normally 
productive individuals with poor 
treatment histories are most promi- 
nently located in those dimensions of 
the Rorschach pertaining to dealings 
with the outside world. Those patients 
who do well in psychotherapy, in ad- 
dition to indicating significantly more 
education and demonstrating higher 
functioning intelligence, are signifi- 
cantly more sensitive to external stim- 
ulation and responsive to emotionally 
provoking situations (%R—right half 
of psychogram, Sum C). Their be- 
havior is much less stereotyped (A%) 
although this factor may be related to 
their higher intellectual level. Thus, 
for the normally productive indi- 
viduals, whose behavior outside of the 
Rorschach examination is probably 
equally expressive, the extent of their 
interpersonal relations seems to play 
a significant role in determining 
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therapeutic success. For the under- 
productive individuals, whose be- 
havior outside of the Rorschach situa- 
tions is probably equally withdrawn 
and restricted, the availability of their 
inner resources seems most relevant 
in suggesting therapeutic outcome. 


When the total population of this 
study is grouped together independ- 
ently of Rorschach responsivity, and 
an analysis made to examine the 
differences between the patients solely 
in terms of differences in treatment 
history, all of the above findings, with 
the exception of differences in educa- 
tional attainment are obscured. 


DISCUSSION 


Numerous attempts have been made 
to develop prognostic rating scales 
which might assist the psychologist in 
casting valid statements concerning 
treatment goals and treatment po- 
tentiality. Within the past five years, 
the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
developed by Klopfer (2) has attract- 
ed considerable attention. Research to 
date with this prognostic device (3, 
pp- 688-699) indicates that it offers 
much promise. It might be of 
interest to report on the use of this 
scale with the present population. 
Within the normally productive 
groups, the scale was able to discrimi- 
nate between the patients with differ- 
ing histories of treatment. The mean 
scale rating for the normally produc- 
tive group with good treatment his- 
tory was 5.2. The mean scale rating 
for the normally productive group 
with poor treatment history was 1.0; 
this difference attained a .02 level of 
significance. Within the underproduc- 
tive groups, however, the scale was 
unable to differentiate significantly 
between the two groups differing in 
treatment histories. The mean value 
of the scale for the underproductive 
group with good treatment historv 
was 2.2, and the mean value of the 
scale for the underproductive group 
with poor treatment history was 2.3. 
This finding highlights the special 
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considerations and difficulties involved 
in making prognostic statements con- 
cerning patients whose Rorschach 
protocols are underproductive. 

In his recent discussion of the 
problems involved in making the in- 
vestigation of prognostic indices rea- 
sonably effective, Windle (6) points 
out the need for relatively homo- 
geneous populations and conditions. 
He indicates that many studies have 
found prognostic indices applying dif- 
ferentially for various groups differing 
in diagnosis, chronicity of illness, or 
treatment modality. The present study 
suggests that the nature of the test 
protocol itself (in this case, the Ror- 
schach examination), may be a dimen- 
sion along which homogeneity must 
be established. In particular, differ- 
ential prognostic indices have been 
found for patients with normally 
productive protocols as compared to 
patients with underproductive Ror- 
schach protocols. Present results sug- 
gest, further, that indiscriminate com- 
bining of patients into improved and 
unimproved groups without consider- 
ation of the nature of the protocols 
may actually serve to increase the dif- 
ficulties involved in the complex prob- 
lems of prognostic indices. 

Analysis of the present findings sug- 
gests that normally productive psycho- 
neurotic outpatients utilize different 
defensive patterns when compared 
with the defenses used by psycho- 
neurotic outpatients who give under- 
productive protocols. The nature of 
the prognosis seems to depend on the 
adequacy with which the patients in 
each group are defending against their 
underlying conflicts. For the under- 
productive group, a good treatment 
history seems to characterize those 
patients who have some inner re- 
sources and mature fantasy life to 
compensate, as it were, for their with- 
drawal from interpersonal living. For 
the normally productive group, whose 
members seem to be using productiv- 
ity and interaction with the environ- 
ment partly in the service of defense, 
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the nature of treatment history seems 
related to the degree to which these 
interactions are characterized by affec- 
tive sensitivity and display. Thus 
within each group, those patients 
whose defenses are operating most suc- 
cessfully seem to do best in treatment. 
The nature and success of these de- 
fenses, however, is reflected differ- 
entially as a function of the normal 
productivity - underproductivity dich- 
otomy. 

The conclusions drawn from the re- 
sults of this analysis must be limited 
because of the lack of cross-validation. 
Since the results of this study were 
obtained without independent repli- 
cation, ultimate validation must de- 
pend upon confirmation utilizing new 
groups. The present results have been 
described to facilitate further research 
upon which the determination of their 
prognostic value must rest. 


SUMMARY 


A group of forty-six psychoneurotic 
outpatients was divided into four sub- 
groups on the basis of treatment his- 
tory and Rorschach productivity. 
While only education, as measured 
by grades completed, discriminated 
between those patients with good 
treatment histories and those patients 
with poor treatment histories for both 
the normally productive and under- 
productive groups, several factors 
emerged as prognostic indices in the 
underproductive group which were 
different from similarly obtained in- 
dices in the normally productive 
group. Within the underproductive 
group, a good treatment history char- 
acterized the least guarded indi- 
viduals, and those with the greater 
degree of available inner resources 
and fantasy living. Within the nor- 
mally productive group, on the other 
hand, a good treatment history char- 
acterized those individuals with a 
higher level of education and func- 
tioning intelligence, and those indi- 
viduals who are able to deal with 
interpersonal situations most exten- 
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sively. Because the results of the pres- 
ent study indicate that different 
factors are related to therapeutic out- 
come in the normally productive 
groups as compared with the under- 
productive groups, it is suggested that 
Rorschach productivity may need to 
be more carefully controlled in studies 
designed to formulate prognostic in- 
dices. 
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Thematic Apperception as a Measure of the Hunger Drive’ 


SEYMOUR EPSTEIN and RICHARD SMITH 
University of Massachusetts 


The present study has the following 
aims: (a) to determine whether the- 
matic apperception can distinguish 
between a satiated control group and 
a mildly hungry experimental group 
when neither has reason to suspect the 
study is food-related, and (b) to invest- 
gate the validity of several scores of 
thematic apperception as measures of 
hunger. Although the hunger drive is 
not particularly meaningful clinically, 
it has the advantage that it can be con- 
trolled experimentally and may pro- 
vide a baseline for the investigation 
of more complex drives. 

A search through the literature re- 
veals but one study on thematic apper- 
ception and hunger (1). This study 
involved a comparison of Ss (subjects) 
who had not eaten for 1, 4, and 16 
hours. It was found that although 
total number of food-related responses 
failed to distinguish the groups, cer- 
tain sub-scores did. With increased 
hunger there was an increase in food- 
deprivation themas, need for food, 
and activity in which obstacles to 
securing food were overcome. At the 
same time, a decrease in goal activity 
(ie. eating) and friendly press oc- 
curred. Certain limitations in the 
study require its conclusions to be 
considered with caution. For one, with 
but a single exception, significant re- 
sults were obtained only for the 16- 
hour deprivation period, which had 
been induced by confining Navy Ss to 
barracks. Considering that the Ss had 
reason to suspect the study was food- 
related, this factor, rather than 
hunger, may have determined the re- 
sults. In this connection, it is of 
interest that the 4-hour experimental 
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group, which had no reason to suspect 
the nature of the study, was dif- 
ferentiated from the l-hour control 
group only by a single measure, Need 
food. Although the authors pay little 
attention to this finding, it is the 
score which is closest to the Murray 
system (13), and suggests that this 
system deserves further exploration. 
A further limitation is that the Es 
(experimenters) knew which hunger 
group each protocol belonged to at 
the time of scoring. 


A serious problem in methodolgy 
occurs in working with the hunger 
drive in that it is generally not pos- 
sible to induce deprivation without 
requesting or somehow making the Ss 
refrain from eating. This procedure 
invariably offers clues as to the nature 
of the study. Generally it is assumed 
that this variable is unimportant and 
no effort is made to control it other 
than to give misleading directions. In 
one study there was even a deliberate 
attempt to induce a “food set” in the 
experimental group but not in the 
control group (9). If the relationship 
between the hunger drive and certain 
mental activities are to be understood, 
it is necessary for future work to con- 
trol for the constant bias induced by 
such methodology. The least that 
could be done would be to investigate 
the effect of giving an alternate con- 
trol group information that the study 
is related to hunger. 


One way of circumventing the 
difficulty associated with specific sets 
toward experiments on food depriva- 
tion is to test Ss at different intervals 


between regular meals. This, of course, | 


has the disadvantage that it deals only 
with very modest hunger. On the 
other hand, a few studies on percep- 
tion have obtained positive findings 
with such a technique (8, 9, 15, 16). 
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It may be that their results were partly 
a function of anticipation associated 
with approaching meal time rather 
than tissue needs (8, 16). However, 
this merely indicates that hunger is 
influenced by social learning, and no 
methodological problem is indicated 
so long as it is kept in mind in the 
interpretation of the results. 


METHOD 


The Ss were 59 male students en- 
rolled in an introductory psychology 
course at the University of Massachu- 
setts. Of the total group, 32 had 
schedules which allowed them to be 
tested at 1:00 P.M. and 27 had 
schedules which allowed them to be 
tested at 5:00 P.M. The groups will 
be referred to, respectively, as the 
control and hungry groups. After test- 
ing was completed, a questionnaire 
was filled out indicating when S$ had 
eaten his last meal, whether he had 
eaten anything since, and what his 
subjective rating of his hunger was at 
the moment. The data from seven 
experimental Ss who had _ between- 
meal snacks were discarded, leaving a 
total of 20 Ss in the hungry group and 
32 in the control group. Highly sig- 
nificant differences between the groups 
in their rating of subjective hunger 
confirmed the assumption that the 
testing periods made a difference. All 
data were coded so that the Es had no 
idea which records they were scoring. 

In obtaining thematic apperception 
stories, the group method described by 
Atkinson and McClelland (1) was fol- 
lowed, with the exception that four 
minutes rather than five were allowed 
for writing. The pictures were taken 
from the standard TAT (13), the 
Symonds Picture-Story Test (17), and 
from various magazines. Transpar- 
encies were made and projected on a 
screen. Following is a description of 
the eight pictures, preceded by their 
code letters, in order of presentation: 

A. A man with a cigarette in his mouth is 

seated at a table and appears to be in 


deep thought. A nickelodeon is in the 
background. 
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B. A young man is walking from one room 
toward another. The shadow of a wom- 
an’s figure is visible. On a table off to 
the side is a lamp, clock, and dish of 
fruit, none of which is prominent in the 
projection (Symonds picture A 6). 

C. A boy is sitting at a table on which 
there is a candle and a wooden bowl 
with a spoon in it. The picture is in 
deep shades of gray, giving it a somber 
appearance. 

D. A woman is clutching a man as if re- 
straining him (TAT picture 4). 

E. A young woman is holding a frankfurter 
to the mouth of a young man. They are 
seated at a table laden with food. Both 
are smiling. 

F. A dimly illumined figure is leaning 
against a lamp post (TAT picture 20). 

G. The pensive face of a young boy with 
dark eves is staring into space. He is 
dressed shabbily and his face is smudged. 

H. Two figures are walking along a dirt 
road approaching a gate. 

The themas were scored in several 
different ways. For one, all the scoring 
categories described by Atkinson and 
McClelland (1), with the exception of 
hostility and anxiety, neither of which 
they found promising, were investi- 
gated. In addition, three other scores 
were introduced. Following is a de- 
scription of all scores, the Atkinson 
and McClelland scores being described 
briefly as a fuller description is avail- 
able elsewhere (1): 


Atkinson and McClelland Scores 


Food imagery — Any reference relating to 
food or eating. 

Food thema — Food getting or enjoying ac- 
tivities are central to the plot. 

Deprivation thema—Deprivation of food is 
central to the plot. 

Other themas—Food imagery occurs but is 
not central to the plot. 

Need food —Someone in the story states 
that he desires food. 

Food deprivation — Deprivation of food oc- 
curs, but is not necessarily central to plot. 

Instrumental activity — Activity is aimed at 
getting food (If) or at removing deprivation 
(Id) which is successful (+-), unsuccessful 
(—) or of unknown outcome (0). 

Goal activity — Someone is eating, will eat 
after the action, or has just finished eating. 

Phantasy — Someone is dreaming or phan- 
tasying about getting food. 
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Wish-fulfillment — Someone’s need for food 
is satisfied by fortunate circumstances rather 
than by his own efforts. 

Substitution — Some other need is satisfied 
in place of hunger. 

Friendly press — Someone is invited to eat 
or helped to get food. 


M urray Need Food 


This score is an adaptation of the 
Murray scoring system (13) to the 
hunger drive. It involves a global 
judgment of the strength of the story 
teller’s need for food based upon the 
intensity of the hero’s need, impor- 
tance of food to the plot, frequency 
with which food or hunger are men- 
tioned, and duration. Although Mur- 
ray recommends a weighting system of 
1-5, in the present study weights of 
1-3 were used as they could be judged 
more objectively and were deemed 
adequate for measuring group dif- 
ferences. A basic weight of 1 was 
assigned to the slightest indication of 
hunger (e.g. “The boy is eating.”’), of 
2 when moderate hunger could be 
inferred (e.g. “He would like to eat 
as it is supper time.”), and of 3 when 
strong hunger could be inferred (e.g. 
“He will have to find something to 
eat or starve.”). The basic weight was 
then modified by taking into account 
centrality, frequency, and duration. 


Additional Scores 


Hunger of hero—This score is simi- 
lar to Murray Need Food in that 
it is a weighted measure which 
takes into account the hero. It 
differs in that it is scored nega- 
tively as well as positively and 
considers no factors other than 
the inferred hunger of the hero. 
Following are the standards for 
assigning weight. 

—3: Despite coercion the hero will not 
eat or the outcome is uncertain 
(e.g. “She insists that he eat his 
supper or be confined to his room. 
He will not eat it.”). 

—2: The hero displays a moderate ten- 
dency to avoid eating or to find food 
unappealing. He will eat if coerced 
but will not enjoy the food (e.g. 
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“He is not hungry, but she makes 
him eat it.”). 

—l: The hero shows a slight tendency 
to avoid eating, but eats something 
without coercion (e.g. “He eats part 
of his dinner and falls asleep over 
it-”). 

0: No reaction of the hero to food is 
indicated (e.g. “He is looking at the 
food on the table.’’). 

1: The hero is less hungry than the 

degree of hunger normally expected 

at meal time. This weight was as- 

signed when the hero was having a 

between-meal snack or was simply 

described as eating a meal with no 
mention of hunger (e.g. “He is 
eating.”). 

: The hero is moderately hungry, at 
a level that would be expected im- 
mediately before meal time. This 
weight was assigned when the hero 
was described as eating a regular 
meal and there was some indication 
that he was enjoying it or hungry 
(e.g. “It is supper time, and he is 
hungry.”). 

3: The hero is hungrier than before a 
regular meal. A strong desire or 
some real deprivation is indicated 

(e.g. “He must eat before long or 
he will starve to death.”’). 


nN 


Appealingness of food—This score is 
similar to Hunger of hero in that it 
is a weighted measure and is scored 
negatively as well as positively. The 
essence of the score is the de- 
termination of how desireable the 
particular food described is, Al- 
though the score is partly a function 
of the hunger of the hero, the need 
for a separate score was indicated 
by stories, mainly to picture C, in 
which the hero was hungry but did 
not like the food available. Follow- 
ing are the standards for assigning 
weights: 

—3: The food is described as of poor 
quality and will not be eaten de- 
spite coercion or real hunger, or the 
outcome is uncertain (e.g. “He will 
not eat this awful food, but dreams 
of a decent meal.”). 

—2: The food is distasteful, but it will 
be eaten by someone who is hungry 
or coerced (e.g. “He would like 
something better to eat, but is very 
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hungry and takes what he can get.”). 

The food is slightly unappealing, 

but some of it will be eaten with- 

out undue hunger or coercion (e.g. 

“His father will give his unfinished 

meal to the dog.”). 

0: There is no indication of whether 
the food is appealing or unappeal- 
ing (e.g. “The boy is seated in front 
of a bowl of food.”). 

1: The food is normally acceptable 
(e.g. “The boy is eating his sup- 

per.’). 

: The food is of a fairly desireable 
type to a normally hungry person 
or an ordinary food to a hungry 
person, (e.g. “The boy is eating a 
tasty meal.”). 

3: The food is very appealing. Either 
it is a particularly desireable food 
to a moderately hungry person or a 
fairly desireable food to a very 
hungry person (e.g. “He can’t wait 
to taste the delicious pie she has 
made for him.”’). 

In order to obtain the final scores 
on thematic apperception, both Es in- 
dependently scored 10 records selected 
at random. Discrepancies were dis- 
cussed and examples of difficult scor- 
ing problems were taken down as 
guides for further scoring. These 
records were omitted in the computa- 
tion of reliability figures. Following 
this, both Es independently scored the 


no 
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remainder of the records. Finally dis- 
crepancies were resolved by discussion, 
the more conservative score being 
selected whenever agreement could 
not be reached. 


RESULTS 


Interscorer reliability. In order to 
determine interscorer reliability it 
was necessary to treat the weighted 
scores differently from the unweighted 
scores, as the latter did not have 
sufficient range to permit the computa- 
tion of Pearson product-moment cor- 
relation coefficients, as did the former. 
A measure of percent agreement was 
computed for the unweighted scores 
by dividing the number of agreements 
in a scoring category by the number 
of times the category had been scored 
by at least one E. In Table I it can 
be seen that the weighted scores 
produce fairly high coefficients, rang- 
ing from .93 to .96, despite their 
relatively global and inferential char- 
acteristics. On the other hand, the un- 
weighted scores, although involving 
only a judgment of presence or ab- 
sence, are sometimes relatively un- 
reliable (see Table I). One reason for 
this finding is the low frequency of 
occurrence of some scores. A second 


TABLE I. Percentage of Ss in Control and Hungry Groups Above Median 
Cutting Point for all Thematic Apperception Cards Combined 








Scorer One-hour Four-hour 
TAT Scores Agree- Breaking Depriv. Depriv. Chi- 
ment Point (i=32) (N = 20) Square 
Non-weighted Scores 
Foog mmagety......................... 98% 2-3 44 65 2.14 
Foee Gewiral.......................... 88%, 1-2 56 = 8 8© > ae ‘ 
oi 94% 1-2 47 oa 
Deprivation thema... 50% 0-1 16 a eee 
Comer Coemee 92%, 0-1 56 90 6.58** 
een 83%, 0-1 50 60 
Food deprivation................... 76% 0-1 50 —— 
Instrumental activity............ 58% 0-1 34 oo 
ee 50% 0-1 28 a 
Goal gctivity........................... 94% 1-2 63 , — 
Frieng@ly presé........................ 67% 0-1 50 _ 
Weighted Scores 
Murray need-food................. r= 2 3-4 53 ee 
Haunper Gf hero... ............ r= 2s 3-4 41 60 1.85 
Appealingness of food.......... [= 3 1-2 50 a 


Note: Only chi-square values greater than 1.0 are reported. 
** Significant at the .02 level. 
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consideration is that scoring presence 
or absence results in either complete 
agreement or disagreement, whereas 
with weighted scores discrepancies of 
more than one interval rarely oc- 
curred. When all unweighted scores 
are pooled, a figure of 86°% agreement 
is obtained which compares favorably 
with the 75-80% agreement reported 
by Atkinson and McClelland (1). Con- 
sidering that final scores were deter- 
mined by agreement between both 
Es, all reliability figures can be as- 
sumed to be minimal. 

Results on all pictures combined. 
Scores were first obtained for all pic- 
tures treated as a whole. To evaluate 
differences between the hungry and 
control groups, pooled frequency dis- 
tributions were obtained for each 
score. A cutting point as close to the 
median as possible was established, 
and the number of Ss in each group 
above and below this point was de- 
termined. Chi-square tests of inde- 
pendence were then computed, Yate’s 
correction being used whenever ex- 
pected frequencies of five or less 
occurred. The following scores could 
not be investigated because too few 
examples were elicited: Phantasy, 
Wish-fulfillment, Substitution, Instru- 
mental activity of doubtful or unsuc- 
cessful outcome or aimed at removing 
deprivation. The findings are sum- 
marized in Table I, where it can be 
seen that there is a non-significant 
tendency for the hungry group to tell 
more stories with food imagery than 
the control group (p=.15). The only 
score which differentiates the groups 
significantly is Other thema, which is 
scored when food-imagery is incidental 
to the plot, and on which the hungry 
group received a higher score than the 
control group (.01 level), As for stories 
in which food is central to the plot, 
the two groups are almost identical. 
Consequently, the tendency for the 
hungry group to give more total food- 
imagery than the control group is a 
function of an increase in weak food 
responses. 
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From Atkinson and McClelland’s 
findings (1), it would be expected that 
the hungry group would demonstrate 
an increase in Deprivation themas, 
Need food, and Instrumental activity 
successful in overcoming deprivation, 
and a decrease in Goal activity and 
Friendly press. None of these scores 
in the present study significantly dif- 
ferentiates the hungry and control 
groups. The first two scores separate 
the groups in the expected direction, 
the third score could not be evaluated, 
the fourth score separates the groups 
in the opposite direction, and on the 
last score the groups are almost identi- 
cal. Considering that not all scores 
predict in the manner found by 
Atkinson and McClelland, combining 
them into the composite score they 
recommend is not indicated. 

None of the weighted measures in 
Table I differentiates the groups sig- 
nificantly, but in all cases the hungry 
group obtains a higher score than the 
control group. The score that most 
approaches significance (p=—.18) sug- 
gests a greater tendency for the hungry 
group to attribute hunger to the hero 
in its stories than the control group. 

The effect of stimulus-relevance. 
Stimulus-relevance, or picture-pull, 
was investigated by determining the 
percent of Ss who gave food imagery 
responses on each card. The results 
are as follows: card A: 22%, card B: 
8%, card C: 73%, card D: 3%, card E: 
88%, card F: 2%, card G: 25%, card 
H: 29%. It is apparent that two pic- 
tures, C and E, account for most of 
the food imagery. Considering that all 
other scoring categories were lower 
than Food-imagery in frequency, the 
above figures are not entirely repre- 
sentative of the other scores. For 
example, picture E elicited themas in 
which food was central to the plot 
from 67% of the Ss and picture C 
from 47% of the Ss, indicating that 
the two pictures differ more in Central 
themas than they do in Food-imagery. 
All pictures other than C and E 
elicited so few examples of all scores 
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TaBLE II. Percentage of Ss in Control and Hungry Groups Above Cutting 
Point as Related to Picture-pull of Thematic Apperception Cards 


Depriva- Chi-Square for Differ- 
TAT Scores tion Picture-Pull ences between Groups 
Group Low Med. High Low Med. High 
Non-weighted Scores 
e - 5 me 
Food imagery................... — po 70 = 3.84* 
. 1-Hour 40 40 75 isl 
Food cemival..................: 6. diene 45 50 BRO 2.24 
Food thema..................-.-- pened 4 2 55 Sede dss 2.24 
Deprivation thema.......... — bo : | ( 
Other thea... —. . 2S Te 1.65+ 
e 29 5 
PE NI sans ck sccscecss ens pond 45 = = Be” ness, eh 
i . 9 
Food deprivation............. i se an a 2.82 
Instrumental activity...... a = : 1.014 
SE pe oni “4 : 1.65+ 
Goal activity.................. ee 4 = 4 Bee bt 
c 5 2 7 - 
Friendly press.................. ise = = = 1.77 
Weighted Scores 
« 5 y 79 
Murray need food........... pt wad a ae $07 os 5.10" 
° 2 
Hunger of hero........... —e ._ = & -“~— . 1135" 
Appealingness of food..... }-Hour - & ® 288 124 3.20 


Note: Only chi-square values greater than 1.0 are reported. Yate’s correction was used when- 
ever an expected frequency of five or less occurred. A chi-square of 2.71 is significant at the 


.10 level; 1.64 at the .20 level. 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
*** Significant at the .001 level. 
+ Yate’s correction was used. 


that, after determining that they did 
not predict in opposite directions, 
they were combined into a single 
measure. Taking all scores into con- 
sideration, card E may be classified as 
high, card C as moderate, and all other 
cards as low in stimulus-relevance or 
picture-pull. 

Table II presents the results for the 
hungry and control groups on all 
scores arranged according to picture- 
pull. It is apparent that. significant 
findings emerge which did not appear 
when picture-pull was not considered. 
The reason for this is that several 


scores give opposite results for low and 
high picture-pull. Moderate picture- 
pull fails to differentiate the groups 
on any score, and will not be con- 
sidered further. Total food-imagery is 
significantly higher (.05 level) for the 
hungry group on cards low in picture- 
pull. That this result is an outcome of 
the hungry group telling more stories 
where food enters only incidentally is 
indicated by the highly significant 
findings (.001 level) on Other thema 
and the lack of differentiation by 
themas where food is central to the 
plot. The same conclusion is indicated 
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by the responses to high picture-pull, 
where the hungry group, relative to 
the control group, gives more themas 
in which food is incidental (p=.20) 
and fewer themas in which food is 
central (p=.13) to the plot. It thus 
appears that the hungry group 
tends to under-respond to strong stim- 
ulus cues and to over-respond to weak 
ones. This accounts for the one sig- 
nificant finding when all pictures 
were combined, i.e., Other thema can 
indicate either an over-response to a 
weak stimulus or an under-response to 
a strong stimulus. 


Further evidence supporting the 
above conclusion is offered by the 
three weighted scores, In every case 
the hungry group obtained a higher 
score on low picture-pull and a lower 
score on high picture-pull than the 
control group. The results, as evalu- 
ated by chi-square, approach signifi- 
cance in all instances and reach sig- 
nificance for Murray need food (.05 
level) and Hunger of hero (.001 level) 
on high picture-pull (Table I). A 
more effective test of the differential 
response of the two groups to different 
extremes of picture-pull was made by 
a double-classification analysis of vari- 
ance. In order to keep the cells equal, 
excessive Ss in the control group were 
dropped by eliminating those with the 
highest subjective hunger ratings. To 
correct for the skewness of the dis- 
tributions and the resultant correla- 
tion between means and variances, all 
distributions were transformed by 
adding .5 to the raw scores and extract- 
ing the square route of the sum. For 
reasons that will be apparent below, 
algebraic signs were disregarded in 
the score Appealingness of food. The 
results were such that no significant 
differences were found between the 
groups when picture-pull was not 
taken into account. However, on all 
three measures the interaction be- 
tween hunger and picture-pull was 
significant beyond the .01 level. The 
direction of the means was consistent 
with the conclusions arrived at from 
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the chi-square analyses. Namely, the 
hungry group obtained higher scores 
than the contro] group in responding 
to low picture-pull and lower scores 
in responding to high picture-pull. 
Two weighted scores, Hunger of 
Hero and Appealingness of food, in- 
clude both positive and negative ends 
of a continum. It is of interest to 
examine these further, treating the 
negative and positive ends separately, 
to determine whether stories about 
unhungry heros and unappealing food 
predict in the opposite direction from 
stories about hungry heros and appeal- 
ing food. On Hunger of hero, nega- 
tive scores occur only on card C, the 
card with moderate picture-pull, The 
hungry and control groups give the 
same proportion of negative, neutral, 
and positive scores on this measure. 
On Appealingness of Food, negative 
scores occur both on card C and on 
card E. A comparison on card C of 
the percent of control and hungry Ss, 
in that order, who give each type of 
response is as follows: negative re- 
sponses — 28% vs. 25%; neutral re- 
sponses— 38% vs. 55%; positive re- 
sponses — 34% vs 20%. There is thus 
a non-significant tendency for the 
hungry group to give more neutral 
and fewer positive responses than the 
control group. A comparison on card 
E, the card highest in picture-pull, of 
the responses of control and hungry 
Ss, in that order, is as follows: nega- 
tive responses — 16% vs. 5%; neutral 
responses — 12% vs. 25%; positive re- 
sponses — 72% vs. 70%. There is 
apparently a non-significant tendency 
for the hungry group to give more 
neutral and fewer negative responses 
than the control group. If the fre- 
quency in the neutral category is ex- 
panded to include very weak negative 
and positive responses (i.e. —1 to 
+1), rather than only responses 
scored zero, 35% of the control group 
and 70% of the hungry group falls 
into the neutral category, yielding a 
chi-square of 5.20, which is significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. It may 
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be concluded that the hungry group 
tends to give excessive neutral re- 
sponses in its stories to pictures of 
high picture-pull, and that this re- 
action, rather than an increase in 
negative responses, is the reason for 
its low score on Appealingness of 
Food. 

An inspection of Table II reveals 
non-significant tendencies for the 
hungry group relative to the control 
group to give more responses to pic- 
tures low in picture-pull which indi- 
cate a need for food, food deprivation, 
and activity related to the acquisition 
and consumption of food. Need food 
is one of the few scores on which the 
hungry group gives more responses 
than the control group at all levels of 
picture-pull, although only for low 
picture-pull is significance approached 
(p=.08). To a picture high in picture- 
pull which portrays friendly press, the 
hungry group tends to give fewer 
themas dealing with friendly press 
than the control group. This finding 
is consistent with other scores indicat- 
ing that the hungry group under- 
responds to high picture-pull. 


Phenomenological Hunger 


On the basis of ratings of subjective 
hunger, Ss were divided into a phe- 
nomenologically hungry group and a 
control group, the former containing 
19 Ss, the latter 33 Ss. All comparisons 
made for the hungry and control 
groups as determined by time since 
last meal were repeated for the groups 
divided according to phenomenologi- 
cal hunger. The results were almost 
identical and need not be presented. 
The similarity in findings can be 
accounted for by a tetrachoric correla- 
tion of .85 between phenomenological 
hunger and time without food. 


DISCUSSION 


Stimulus and drive dimensions, A 
finding of considerable interest in the 
present investigation is that when all 
pictures were combined, the resultant 
scores were relatively ineffective in 
differentiating the hungry and control 
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Ficure 1. Tendencies to express and 
inhibit responses to a projective tech- 
nique as a function of need-relevance 
of the stimulus cues. 

(Net response tendency refers only to the in- 
crement or decrement associated with the 
drive state itself. The overall likelihood of a 
need-relevant response is a function of the 
normal expectancy associated with the degree 
of stimulus-relevance involved plus the drive- 
related increment or decrement.) 


groups, but when the pictures were 
divided according to picture-pull high- 
ly significant differences emerged. 
Relative to the control group, the 
hungry group over-responded to pic- 
tures low in picture-pull and under- 
responded to high picture-pull. This 
latter finding suggests that even slight 
hunger is associated with an inhibitory 
reaction, which is somewhat surprising 
considering that the hunger drive is 
not normally associated with guilt. A 
theoretical approach that can account 
for the findings is suggested by Mil- 
ler’s view on displacement (12). An 
adaptation of this approach to projec- 
tive techniques is presented in Fig. 1. 
In this figure, the gradient of projec- 
tive expression is represented as less 
steep than the gradient of inhibition.* 





* Since writing this article it has come to the 
authors’ attention that Auld recommends a 
similar approach (2). However, whereas Auld 
relates inhibition to unacceptable needs, the 
present approach relates inhibition to autis- 
tic expression of physiological drive states. 
Whether inhibition of acquired drives which 
are not socially disapproved occurs remains 
for further work to determine. In either 
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The net response tendency associated 
with the drive-state, indicated by the 
discrepancy between expressive and 
inhibitory tendencies, is seen to in- 
crease as stimulus relevance increases 
up to its maximum at point b. After 
point b, net response tendency de- 
creases up to point c, where it is zero, 
and thereafter becomes increasingly 
negative. The points correspond to 
what was found in the present study. 
The pictures low in picture-pull, to 
which the hungry group gave more 
food responses than the control group, 
can be considered to fall between 
points a and c. The picture of moder- 
ate picture-pull, to which the hungry 
group responded no differently from 
the control group, can be considered 
to fall at point c. The picture of high 
picture-pull, to which the hungry 
group gave fewer food responses than 
the control group, can be considered 
to fall between points c and d. Atkin- 
son and ,McClelland’s findings (1) are 
consistent with the above formulation 
in that they found that on pictures of 
relatively low picture-pull, a 16-hour 
deprivation group obtained higher 
scores than a l-hour deprivation 
group, but the results were opposite 
on pictures which depicted goal ac- 
tivity. It remains to be determined 
whether high picture-pull alone is 
sufficient to induce inhibitory re- 
actions, or whether goal-activity must 
be portrayed. 


A number of studies have reported 
that, holding the stimulus constant, 
with increasing hunger, food responses 
increase for a brief period and then 
decrease (9, 16, 18). In a study which 
continued the deprivation period 
through semi-starvation, it was found 
that food-responses were no greater at 
the end of the starvation period than 
following satiation (6). As a result of 
such findings, several investigators 
have postulated that the hunger drive 
is associated with reactions of both an 





event, it is apparent that social disapproval 
of a drive should result in a heightening of 
the gradient of inhibition. 
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Figure 2. Tendencies to express and 

inhibit responses to a projective tech- 

nique as a function of need-relevance 

of the stimulus cues at two levels of 
drive strength. 


autistic and realistic nature, the for- 
mer being dominant at low intensities 
of hunger and the latter at high in- 
tensities (18). In terms of the theo- 
retical framework of the present study, 
autistic reaction is analogous to pro- 
jective expression and realistic reac- 
tion to the inhibition of such expres- 
sion.’ In Fig. 2, drive states of differ- 
ent intensities are depicted. For sim- 
plicity, the more intense drive is rep- 
resented by an equal heightening of 
the expressive and inhibitory grad- 
ients. Other assumptions, such that 
the inhibitory gradient would be 
raised higher or its slope become 
steeper, would equally well account 
for the facts. It is apparent in Fig. 2 
that for the higher drive state, the 
point at which the inhibitory and ex- 
pressive gradients intersect is further 
to the right, indicating that net in- 
hibitory responses occur to more re- 
mote stimuli. Holding the stimulus 
constant, point d is seen to be asso- 
ciated with a net inhibitory tendency 





* The view taken in this paper is consistent 
with the formulations of psychoanalytic ego- 
psychology on the relationship between drive 
states to thinking. Rapaport, as a represen- 
tative of this approach, explains thinking as 
a hierarchic interaction of drive-oriented 
primary process and reality-oriented sec- 
ondary process. (14) 
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for the higher drive and a net expres- 
sive tendency for the lower drive. On 
the other hand, if a more remote stim- 
ulus is selected, as at point b, the ex- 
pressive tendency is greater for the 
higher drive than for the lower one. 
If sufficiently high drive states were 
represented, stimulus b would also 
finally elicit net inhibitory reactions. 
In short, the amount of deprivation at 
which a falling off of food responses 
occurs is dependent upon the nature 
of the stimulus. This may explain the 
lack of agreement in studies which 
have used different stimuli. 


Why should the gradient of inhibi- 
tion be steeper than the gradient of 
expression? A clue is afforded by the 
finding that inhibitory reactions can 
be induced either by a weak drive and 
a strong stimulus or, as reported in 
the literature, by a strong drive and a 
weak stimulus. In that the strong 
drive serves as a cue-producing re- 
sponse (4), both findings reduce to 
the same principle. Namely, inhibi- 
tory reactions are more dependent 
upon cues than expressive reactions, 
or, in other words, for a constant 
change in stimulus cues, inhibition 
can be expected to vary more than 
expression. In addition, it may be con- 
sidered that hunger, as a physiolog- 
ically anchored reaction, is less depen- 
dent upon learning than is inhibition. 
That inhibition is based upon a high- 
er order of conditioning than autistic 
expression is also supported by evi- 
dence that under extreme deprivation 
the inhibitory gradient breaks down 
and autistic expression becomes dom- 
inant (3). 


It is self-evident that an individual’s 
ability to inhibit expression of his 
drives and impulses is of considerable 
importance to the effectiveness of his 
adjustment. (Within the confines of 
the present experiment, it would be 
punishing for a college student to ex- 
perience fantasies about food at a 
time when he cannot eat, and it would 
even be more inappropriate for him to 
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permit the need to influence his re- 
sponses to external stimuli.) Consid- 
ering that inhibition is so basic to ad- 
justment, it is reasonable to assume it 
is a highly over-learned reaction not 
dependent upon verbal awareness. In 
this connection, it would be of inter- 
est to investigate individual differ- 
ences in ability to inhibit reactions to 
hunger and to determine how general 
such control is for other drives, par- 
ticularly ones associated with guilt 
and repression. A second problem to 
be investigated is whether acquired 
drives that are not normally socially 
disapproved of are associated with in- 
hibitory gradients.* 

Response characteristics. The score 
which least demonstrated the effect of 
inhibition was the number of stories 
in which food entered only incident- 
ally. On the other hand, the score 
most affected ‘by inhibition involved 
direct projection of hunger unto the 
hero. These findings suggest that the 
nature of the response must be taken 
into account in representing gradients 
of inhibition and expression. In that 
direct and strong responses are the 
ones that produce the strongest need- 
relevant cues, it is not surprising that 
these are the ones most subject to in- 
hibition. A finding of some interest is 
that defensiveness tended to be mani- 
fested by constriction rather than reac- 
tion-formation. Had predictions been 
made on the latter basis, they would 
have been in the opposite direction 
from the true state of affairs. It re- 
mains for future work to explore sys- 
tematically expressive and inhibitory 





‘McClelland et al (10) report some prelim- 
inary work on n Achievement as related to 
picture cues. They found that pictures of 
different cue-value separated low and high 
n Achievement groups equally well. This 
would suggest either that inhibitory grad- 
ients do not normally apply to socially ac- 
ceptable acquired drives, such as n Achieve- 
ment, or that the range of cues and the 
strength of need investigated were not suffi- 
cient to arouse inhibitory reactions on a 
broad enough scale. The authors do cite evi- 
dence in support of inhibitory reactions in 
some cases. 
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gradients as a function of different re- 
sponse measures. 

The results in the present study did 
not correspond with Atkinson and Mc- 
Clelland’s findings on types of re- 
sponse that are most directly asso- 
ciated with hunger. This may have 
been a result of any of the following 
differences: (a) the conclusions of the 
Atkinson and McClelland study were 
based mainly on 16 hours of depriva- 
tion as opposed to 4 hours in the pres- 
ent study, and there is reason to sus- 
pect that different relationships hold 
at different levels of drive, (b) dif- 
ferent stimuli were used, and it has 
been indicated that such differences 
can account for reliable results in op- 
posite directions, (c) Atkinson and 
McClelland knew which groups the 
records belonged to while scoring 
them, and it is possible that uncon- 
scious bias entered, and (d) Ss in the 
Atkinson and McClelland study had 
reason to suspect the study was food- 
related. 

The three weighted scores investi- 
gated all approached or reached sig- 
nificance when picture-pull was taken 
into account, and all had relatively 
high reliability coefficients. Appar- 
ently, if a dimension is carefully de- 
fined, weighted scores involving infer- 
ence and global judgment need not 
be overly subjective. In regard to the 
hunger drive, the present study sug- 
gests that the Murray type score is 
superior to the Atkinson and McClel- 
land type score, but further work is 
indicated before this conclusion can 
be generally accepted. The weighted 
score that most reliably separated the 
groups was one based upon the as- 
sumption that the story teller directly 
projected his need state unto the 
heroes of his stories. It should be pos- 
sible in the future, by investigating 
hunger at various levels and working 
with known stimulus dimensions, to 
develop more meaningful generaliza- 
tions about response characteristics. 


Implications for TAT interpretation 
To the extent that the results and 
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theoretical formulations of the pres- 
ent study can be generalized to other 
needs and intensities, the following 
generalizations for interpreting TATs 
are indicated: 


(1) Drive states are associated with 
a heightening of the generalization 
gradient which results in increased 
need-related responses to pictures 
which are relatively low in need-rele- 
vance. The stronger the drive, the 
weaker are the stimulus cues neces- 
sary to elicit drive-related responses. 

(2) Drive states are associated with 
inhibitory reactions. Inhibition ap- 
plies most strongly to strong stimulus 
cues, to strong drives states, and to 
strong latent responses. From this it 
follows that (a) weak need-related re- 
sponses are more apt to gain expres- 
sion than strong ones, and (b) the 
stronger the drive, the weaker are the 
stimulus-cues necessary to elicit de- 
fensive reactions. 


(3) The inhibitory gradient, as a 
function of need-relevant cues, is 
steeper than the expressive gradient. 
From this it follows that when the 
drive is strong it will tend to gain 
expression in a weak or disguised man- 
ner and be elicited by relatively re- 
mote stimulus situations. To highly 
need-relevant stimuli, defensive reac- 
tions, predominantly of a constricted 
type, can be anticipated. 

(4) It is important to take into ac- 
count the need-relevance of the pic- 
ture to which a response is made. In- 
discriminate totalling of scores can re- 
sult in a cancelling-out process. In this 
respect, Lazarus states, “For any par- 
ticular need variable like aggression, 
succorance, achievement, etc., the use 
of a well-worked-out stimulus dimen- 
sion of ambiguity could lead to the 
more accurate specification of the 
strength of a need and the nature of 
the ego-defense process” (7, p. 445). 

It goes without saying that the 
above generalizations are based upon 
a state of moderate drive and one that 
is not socially restricted. For stronger 
drive states and ones that arouse great- 
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er inhibition, unstable equilibria be- 
tween expressive and inhibitory ten- 
dencies can be expected. Consequent- 
ly, an oscillation between the two ten- 
dencies can be anticipated on occa- 
sion. The senior author recently ex- 
perienced an example of such a proc- 
ess. Judging by a patient’s frequent 
hostile comments in_ psychotherapy 
about older women, it seemed likely 
that she was displacing feelings to- 
ward her mother, whom she described 
in a stereotyped idealized fashion. On 
the TAT she made only positive com- 
ments about mother-figures, but it was 
noted her stories were unduly short. 
Finally, on the last picture, a picture 
of one woman choking another (TAT 
18 GF), she began to tell a story about 
a daughter choking her mother be- 
cause the latter would not give her 
freedom, then added: “I can’t imagine 
a child doing this to a mother. Can 
I change it? . . . The mother fainted 
and the daughter grabbed her just in 
time — just trying to hold her. The 
mother had a heart attack.” 


SUMMARY 


The present study involved an in- 
vestigation of the hunger drive as re- 
lated to thematic apperception. A con- 
trol group (N = 32) and a hungry 
group (N=20) were obtained by test- 
ing the former after lunch and the 
latter before dinner. Neither group 
had reason to suspect the study was 
related to hunger. A specially de- 
signed test of thematic apperception, 
and a questionnaire on hunger were 
administered, The major findings and 
conclusions are summarized below: 


1. The hungry and control groups 
did not differ in overall food-imagery. 
When all pictures were combined, the 
only score that significantly differen- 
tiated the groups was one in which 
food or hunger was incidental to the 
plot. 

2. The necessity of working with 
known stimulus dimensions was in- 
dicated. When pictures were divided 
according to “picture-pull,” it was 
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found that the hungry group, relative 
to the control group, gave more hun- 
ger-related responses to low picture- 
pull, fewer such responses to high pic- 
ture-pull, and did not respond difter- 
entially to moderate picture-pull. This 
finding was interpreted as an indica- 
tion that an inhibitory “realistic” 
process was operating alongside an au- 
tistic process, and could be explained 
by an adaptation of Miller’s gradients 
of displacement to projective tech- 
niques. 

3. Inhibition was found to relate to 
response-produced cues as well as to 
stimulus-produced cues. It was con- 
cluded that inhibition is a function 
of need-relevant cues from three 
sources, the stimulus, the latent re- 
sponse, and the drive-state itself. 
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A Study of Reliability in Human Figure Drawings 


STANLEY R. GRAHAM 
Clinical Psychology Department, Creedmoor State Hospital and Institute 
for Psychobiologic Studies, Queens Village, N. Y. 


Psychologists will admit that knowl- 
edge of the nature or structure of any 
projective technique will cause the 
subject either openly or covertly to 
distort or alter his productions to 
some degree. It would seem at first 
glance that figure drawings are among 
the most mutable or controllable of 
psychological measures, While they 
tend to be more direct and less sub- 
ject to deliberate disguise than verbal 
communications (6) there is ample 
opportunity for omission and substi- 
tution of significant elements. 

It has been said that particular 
skills in draftsmanship or artistic 
talents might obscure or diminish as- 
pects of a drawing which would oth- 
erwise reveal significant aspects of 
personality. Whitmyre (9) found, 
however, that the proficiency of draw- 
ings as evaluated by art experts did 
not relate to his dichotomy of psychi- 
atric patients versus “normal” sub- 
jects. 

Workers in the field agree almost 
universally that drawings depict the 
“body image and the self image” (1, 
8), that fundamental personality traits 
as they are reflected in Human Figure 
Drawings do not vary appreciably (3, 
4, 7), and that important changes such 
as aging contribute to the basic struc- 
ture of personality and are reflected 
in recognizable elements of the draw- 
ings (5), 

The purpose of this study was to 
evaluate the effect on the drawings of 
a group of graduate students invoked 
by a systematic revelation of the pos- 
sible negative interpretations which 
might be inferred from distortions, 
omissions, and other imperfections 
present in their productions. 

METHODOLOGY 

Twenty-three 


graduate students 


(twelve men, eleven women) in the 
School of Education at New York 
University were asked to draw a pic- 
ture of a person on a piece of white 
paper, eight and one-half by eleven 
inches, with a number two pencil. 
None of these students had had any 
previous instruction or readings rela- 
tive to the interpretations of human 
figure drawings. Following this, the 
students were given a two-hour lec- 
ture on the interpretations of human 
figure drawings. Each of the fifty-nine 
items used in the Steinman Manual! 
were touched upon and each element 
was described. primarily in terms of 
its negative attributes. Thus a dis- 
torted elongated nose was interpreted 
as an attempt to compensate for 
phallic insufficiency, and an open 
mouth a sign of immature depend- 
ency needs, etc. Needless to say, the 
drawings were represented as an in- 
finitely revealing device which ap- 
peared to expose the worst aspects of 
any individual’s personality. There- 
after the students were asked to make 
another drawing in the manner pre- 
viously described. 

Each drawing was scored by the 
Steinman Manual and the means of 
the two sets of drawings were evalu- 
ated by “t” test. The difference be- 
tween the means 2.1 and 2.2 respect- 
ively was found to be insignificant; 
“t” being .59 and “p” being almost 
exactly 50%. An array of subscores 
for each figure drawing was made and 





+The Steinman Manual fixes by a method 
of factor analysis numerical values to vari- 
ous portions of a drawing and other values 
to relationships between various areas. A 
more complete explanation of the technique 
by which values were assigned and the 
evaluation of reliability and validity were 
accomplished is presented in Steinman’s or- 
iginal work (8) and some further studies 
by the author (2). 
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those components which illustrated 
significant deviations in the “before” 
series were compared with the cor- 
responding components in the “after” 
series. Six subjects out of twenty-three 
made no changes in their second 
production. In sixteen of the twenty- 


three cases there were only two 
changes in the fifty-nine scorable 
components. 

Correlation between the paired 


groups yielded a Pearson “r” of .71, 
“t” being equal here to 3.33 and “p” 
equal to better than .01. In the five 
cases where many changes were 
made, there was no instance in which 
the individual score went down. In 
most cases it rose significantly. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt was made to demon- 
strate the reliability of the Human 
Figure Drawings with 23 subjects who 
had been exposed to the possible neg- 
ative implications of interpretations 
which might be drawn from their pro- 
duction. It was found: 

a. That the majority of the sub- 
jects made little or no change in their 
second figure drawings after being 
enlightened as to the negative impli- 
cations which might have been drawn 
from their first productions. 

b. In those instances where radical 
changes were attempted, no subject 
was able to “improve” his production. 

c. Evaluated as a group, the means 
of the “before” and “after” drawings 
were shown to be statistically identi- 
cal, and the correlation of paired 
drawings demonstrated a positive re- 
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lationship significant at better than 
the 1% level of significance. 

In view of these findings, it seems 
safe to conclude that the Human Fig- 
ure Drawings continued to reflect a 
consistent picture of the self-image, 
despite attempts on the part of sub- 
jects to disguise or conceal what they 
knew or imagined to be significant 
details relative to weaknesses in their 
own personalities, 
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A Study of Ego Integration by Means of an Index of Identification 
Derived from Six TAT Cards 


LEsLIE S$. GROH 
Travancore Clinic and Development Centre, Melbourne, Australia’ 


In this paper we shall examine one 
of the problems which are important 
from the point of view of both per- 
sonality theory and projective psychol- 
ogy, namely the problem of ego inte- 
gration. More specifically we shall be 
concerned with the hypotheses con- 
cerning ego development as advanced 
by Melanie Klein, who is responsible 
for some of the latest developments in 
psychoanalytic theory.“ It is the 
author’s opinion that Klein, by ex- 
tending the use of psychoanalysis to 
childhood disorders and the psychoses, 
is especially competent to answer 
questions concerning the develop- 
ment and integregation of the ego. 
Klein‘®) believes that the earliest basis 
of the ego is the formation of ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’ internal objects. By this she 
means that the infant perceives the 
mother at first as ‘good’ when she 
satisfies its needs, and ‘bad’ when she 
fails to do so. On the basis of this 
primitive perception it builds up two 
separate imagoes or emotionally 
charged memory systems with which 
it identifies, and which form the basis 
of the ego. At a later stage the two 
internal objects fuse and the outcome 
is depression, for the child feels that 
it has lost the fantastically overideal- 
ized ‘good’ mother figure. Yet this 
fusion represents a most important 
step in ego development, and upon its 
successful completion depends, accord- 
ing to Klein, whether the person will 
later on be likely to develop schizo- 
phrenic or paranoid tendencies. 

This mechanism of splitting (as the 
organizing of the pleasant and the 
unpleasant experiences about the 
same persons into separate imagoes is 
called) is repeated at several stages of 


‘Formerly of the Observatory Clinic, Mel- 
bourne. 


development. Consequently the father 
as well as the mother figure are split 
according to both instinctual and 
moral criteria. In Klein’s view, ego 
development and consequently psy- 
chological health depend upon the 
degree to which the individual has 
succeeded in integrating into a single 
structure the various introjects or in- 
ternalized objects that he has incor- 
porated in the course of his psycho- 
logical development. 


This will depend on the number 
of internalized ‘bad’ objects, or in 
environmental terms upon the num- 
ber of significant situations in the 
person’s life experience where the 
parents were cruel, frustrating and 
restrictive, or where they have vio- 
lated the moral values which the 
child had already acquired. Identifica- 
tion with such objects would imply 
feelings of being ‘bad’, worthless, and 
since aggression from either the id or 
the super-ego is directed towards such 
objects, it arouses anxiety and guilt. 
Also, since the original relations upon 
which the internalized object is 
modelled were primarily instinctual 
in character, such a ‘bad’ object is 
also identified with the instinct. 


When a person has incorporated 
only a limited number of ‘bad’ ob- 
jects, and even these are not exces- 
sively ‘bad’ because of the relatively 
moderate degree of frustration that 
preceded the introjection, they fuse 
with the ‘good’ objects to create an 
ego modelled on a realistic conception 
of the parents, Such an internal object 
results in an identification which is 
neither too idealistic, nor too aggres- 
sive, and which consequently, tends 
to preserve its integrity even in an 
anxiety situation, i.e. the person will 
not abandon his dominant identifi- 
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cation even in the face of frustration 
or danger. On the other hand, a less 
well integrated individual will be 
inclined to use his least anxiety-evok- 
ing introjects in a stress situation, 1.e. 
he defends himself by means of the 
mechanism of identifiication. This 
may take the form of identifying with 
an introject which has not been in- 
corporated in the ego structure, the 
cathecting of which thus creates con- 
fusion and a feeling of losing one’s 
identity. 

It is recognized that all people use 
this mechanism to some extent. It 
only becomes pathological when it is 
the person’s major mode of defence 
or when the objects identified with are 
too distant from what the individual 
can expect in reality. In such a case a 
basic disunity in the ego is implied, 
either due to a conflict concerning 
masculinity—feminity as in the obses- 
sive-compulsive neuroses, or splitting, 
i.e. organizing of all experiences into 
a ‘good’ or loving and moral, and a 
‘bad’ or frustrating and immoral 
imago, as in the psychoses, The con- 
scious or unconscious form of the 
introject might be modelled on the 
over-idealized or debased form of one 
parent or the other, and is often dis- 
guised, especially in the psychoses as 
a famous person or superhuman be- 
ing by means of symbolic equations, 
but at its basis it is always a much 
feared parent of the opposite sex. This 
may be the result of actual difficulties 
during the Oedipal stage, or because 
the conflicts built up during the pre- 
ceding stage have been displaced on to 
the Oedipus complex. This does not 
imply that the subject becomes con- 
sciously or unconsciously homosexual. 
It will be recalled that the mechanism 
of introjection is based on the oral 
component instinct and its excessive 
use presupposes a pregenital orienta- 
tion. But it does imply the presence 
of a number of internalized ‘bad’ ob- 
jects incorporated at various stages of 
development. For this reason one ex- 
pects to find this mechanism only to a 
very minor degree in hysteria, more 
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so in obsessive-compulsive neurosis 
and the related disorders of neuras- 
thenia and psychosomatic complaints, 
and even more so in the functional 
psychoses where it is the major mode 
of defense together with the allied 
mechanism of projection and _ intro- 
jection and their various combined 
uses. (10) 


METHOD 


More simply, the hypothesis of this 
study may be stated thus: that the 
deeper and more serious the disorder, 
the fewer will be the situations in 
which the subject identifies with the 
parents of his own sex. The question 
remains as to how this can be meas- 
ured. It is well known that there are 
several cards in the T.A.T. which 
give an opportunity to the subject to 
identify with the person of either sex. 
The author’s clinical experience sug- 
gests that there are six cards which 
behave particularly in this manner. 
They are 3 BM, 4, 6 GF, 12M, 13 MF 
and 18 GF. Of these six cards three, 
namely 3 BM, 12 M and 18 GF have 
been described by Rapaport (13) as 
sexually ambiguous, i.e. it is possible 
for the subject to perceive one of them 
as either a man or a woman. The 
other three cards all contain both a 
male and a female figure and it re- 
mains with the subject to identify 
with one of them. 

After administration each card 
(story) is scored as male (M), female 
(F), or ambiguous (?) identifications. 
The scoring is simple in the case of 
3 BM, 12 M and 18 GF, where a male 
or a female score is given if the am- 
biguous figure is perceived as either a 
man or a woman, and the score is 
ambiguous (?) if the subject fails to 
decide, either verbalizing his inability 
to identify the sex of the figure, or 
avoiding the issue by calling it a ‘“‘per- 
son” or “figure.” The scoring is slight- 
ly more complex in case of cards 4, 
6 GF and 13 MF. A male or a female 
score is given if (a) the story starts 
with taking the viewpoint of one of 
the figures and at least half of the 
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total verbalization (as measured by 
counting words) pertains to the ac- 
tions, feelings or thoughts of this fig- 
ure or describes it in any way, or (b) 
if more than half of the verbalization 
pertains to the actions, feelings, or 
thoughts of this figure, or describes it 
in any way, even though the story 
started off by taking the viewpoint of 
the other figure. If both of these cri- 
teria fail the score is ?, or ambiguous. 

The final score which we shall call 
Ego Integration Score, (E.I.S.) from 
now on, is obtained by adding up the 
number of stories (cards) which re- 
ceive a score for identification with 
the subject’s own sex. The number of 
stories in which the subject identifies 
with the opposite sex give another 
score, and the number of confused 
identifications yields a third score. 
The latter would be theoretically ex- 
pected to indicate the degree to which 
the subject’s unconscious ego struc- 
ture contains ‘bad’ objects, for it shows 
an inability to identify. 

A remark about the way the test is 
to be administered is relevant to this 
point, for there are several wide- 
spread methods of administration. 
The original Murray procedure with 
its psychoanalytical atmosphere (12) 
and the method adopted by Rapaport 
(13) with its emphasis on inquiry are 
perhaps the two best known methods 
and suggestions have been adopted 
from both of them. In our practice 
the T.A.T. is administered only in 
the second or third testing session 
after the subject has been given intel- 
ligence tests and a Rorschach. Ten 


, cards are given each subject: 1, 3 BM, 


4, 6 GF, 6 BM (males) or 7 GF 
(females), 8 BM, 9 GF, 12 M, 13 MF 
and 18 GF in the order given. The 
subject is given the Murray instruc- 
tions with the following addition: “I 
hope you will do well.” At this point 
Card 1 is presented. The examiner 
refrains from saying anything from 
this point on. If the subject asks any- 
thing his answer is “It is your story.” 
He also refrains from questioning. If 
the story is short, however, he keeps 
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looking expectantly at the subject and 
may remark after a while “I think you 
can do better than this.” If after some 
very short stories the subject produces 
a longer one the examiner praises 
him. This procedure is anxiety-arous- 
ing and since both neurotics and 
psychotics find the T.A.T. difficult, it 
may be thought of as frustrating. But 
it does not seem to interfere with 
satisfactory administration, for in the 
present study only one of forty-five 
disturbed subjects refused one of the 
cards altogether. 

The next problem is to select some 
suitable outside criteria for estimating 
ego-strength. Two separate criteria 
were selected. One of them was to 
place the subject on the continum: 
hysteria (conversion or anxiety) ob- 
sessive-compulsive neurosis (or neuras- 
thenia or psychosomatic complaints) 
paranoid conditions including delu- 
sions and dominant personality traits, 
manic-depressive conditions, and fin- 
ally, schizoid personality or psychosis. 
To place the subject in any of these 
categories the diagnoses of a psychi- 
atrist and two clinical psychologists 
were used, one of them the author, 
who diagnosed the case independent- 
ly. A person was included in the cate- 
gory if at least two of the three 
diagnosticians agreed as to the dis- 
order. In 68 per cent of the cases all 
three of the diagnosticians agreed, and 
there was agreement in the remaining 
32 per cent between two of them. The 
complaints, symptoms, problems of 
each patient were collected from all 
available interview records taken 
about the patients, and these were to 
be placed on the ego integration 
scale derived from the T.A.T. as an- 
other criterion of ego integration, with 
the prediction that the more disturb- 
ing symptoms would concentrate at 
the low values of the scale. 

That such a scale of disorders and 
symptoms could be regarded as a 
measure of ego integration follows 
from its definition, It is said that ego 
integration decreases as we go from 
the less severe neuroses, notably 
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anxiety neurosis and hysteria, through 
obsessive-compulsive neurosis where 
there is already some pathological dis- 
tortion of the ego, to the functional 
psychoses. This is generally explained 
by saying that this scale of disorders 
corresponds to a scale of fixations at 
increasingly earlier levels of develop- 
ment. Such fixations are said to result 
in cessation of development and con- 
sequent immaturity (4) Behavioural- 
ly ego integregation is defined as self 
control, adequate reality testing, an 
ability to postpone satisfaction, lack 
of irrational inhibitions and fears. It 
also means sexual maturity, i.e. the 
establishment of heterosexual love as 
the only form of sexual expression. 
Lack of childish emotional depend- 
ence is also to be counted here. But 
the theory that the scale of disorders 
ranging from hysteria to schizo- 
phrenia represents a decreasing scale 
of ego development and emotional 
maturity is not solely dependent on 
the hypotheses of psychoanalytical 
theory. In the psychoses sexual im- 
maturity, poor reality testing and a 
complete lack of adequate self-control 
are the most obvious features, In 
obsessive-compulsive neurosis reality 
testing is reasonably good, but gross 
lack of self-control and sexual imma- 
turity are apparent. In hysteria both 
self-control and sexual maturity are 
considerably better, but emotional la- 
bility, irrational inhibitions and lack 
of insight still indicate a certain de- 
gree of ego weakness. 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


The sample includes 25 male and 20 
female patients who attended the 
Observatory Psychiatric Clinic in Mel- 
bourne between May | and October 
31, 1955, and who were tested by 
either of two psychologists.” 





*1 wish to take this opportunity to express 
my gratitude to my colleague, Miss Jocelyn 
Paynter, for helping me obtain the data and 
for a criticism of the rough draft of the text, 
and to Mr. H. Esson, senior psychologist, 
who was to go through the data and give the 
third diagnosis in the cases tested by the 
author. 
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The sample was taken in order of 
referral, and all patients above eleven 
years of age were included. Each pa- 
tient was seen by a psychiatrist, and 
one of two psychologists, who admin- 
istered an intelligence test (Shipley- 
Hartford or Wechsler-Bellevue), the 
Rorschach as well as the ten T.A.T. 
cards listed in the previous section. 
This testing constituted the routine 
diagnostic testing performed by the 
two psychologists, and in some cases 
it was supplemented by other tests, if 
it was felt necessary. 

In analyzing the data for each case 
first the diagnostic classification was 
determined, then the interview data 
obtained by the psychiatrist, the psy- 
chologist and the social worker, where 
applicable, was analyzed for symp- 
toms, problems and complaints which 
the patient presented. The three 
T.A.T. indices were then calculated. 
From the Rorschach two separate in- 
dices were obtained, (a) the Wheeler 
signs (15) of male homosexuality mul- 
tiplied by a hundred and divided by 
R, as suggested by Aronson (1). This 
was obtained from the 25 male sub- 
jects. (b) the “T” score or tension 
index developed by Lyle (11) was cal- 
culated for each subject.’ 

We shall now turn to some descrip- 
tive data concerning the character- 
istics of the sample. It was found that 
the subjects as a whole were younger 
than the average age for the adult 
population (11 plus), and that they 
were on the average ten points of I.Q. 
above the population mean. Their 
socio-economic status ranged from 





* This is a measure of emotional control based 
on the ratio of F dominant and non-F dom- 
inant determinants weighted in the follow- 
ing way: F receives a weight of 1.5, all the F 
dominant determinants like M and FC a 
weight of 1.0 for control and a weight of .5 
for discharge, and all the non-F dominant 
determinants a weight of .5 for control and 
a weight of 1.0 for discharge; determinants 
like C or C’, which have no F component 
receive a weight of 1.5 for discharge only. 
If “T” is below 3.0, uncontrolled, antisocial 
behavior is to be expected, especially in 
adolescents. If ““T” is more than 9.0, one ex- 
pects neurotic symptoms. 
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labourer to junior executive, but the 
great majority lay in the tradesman, 
shopkeeper, and clerk category. This 
means that the sample shows a bias 
toward the lower middle class group, 
having much less representation from 
the lower class and none from the 
upper class. This is necessarily so with 
every group of people attending a 
government psychiatric clinic, for only 
a very few lower class people seek 
psychiatric help and these tend to be 
of above average intelligence, while 
people of the high income groups 
tend to consult private practitioners. 
The question arises whether this 
biased sampling would interfere with 
the results of this study, The correla- 
tions of I.Q. with the other variables 
is presented in Table II and it appears 
that 1.Q. correlates significantly only 
with “?” and “T.” Since no major 
conclusions are based on either of 
these scores, it seems safe to disregard 
the bias introduced by 1.Q. at least. 
The only significant correlation of 
age was with I.Q, (r, equals .55) which 
again does not seem to influence the 
data concerning the central hypo- 
thesis of this study. The influence 
which the restriction of the socio- 
economic status would have on the 
data is hard to predict, but again it 
would be hard to argue that it would 
have any specific influence at this stage 
of our knowledge. Within the range 
given inspection failed to show any 
noticeable trend in this respect. 


RESULTs AND DISCUSSION 


It is apparent from what has been 
said so far that the success of this 
method is dependent on the assump- 
tion that the identifications for each 
card are primarily determined by the 
subject’s personality structure and not 
the stimulus characteristics of the 
T.A.T. cards to which he makes up 
his stories. Considering its importance 
it seems to be worth while to check 
this assumption empirically. This has 
been done in the following way: It 
was assumed that for the whole 
sample the male and the female iden- 
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tification for each card should be 
about the same. This is not an un- 
reasonable assumption if the stimulus 
value of the cards did not determine 
identification at all, for the sample 
consisted of roughly the same number 
of males and females and the per- 
sonality disturbances of the subjects 
were of roughly the same degree. For 
this reason any statistically significant 
deviation from this expected distribu- 
tion of identifications could be con- 
sidered proof for a bias introduced by 
the card’s stimulus characteristics. 
This assumption was tested for each 
card by obtaining the chi-square 
values for the deviations from the ex- 
pected frequency. (see Table I) 


TABLE I. Signifiicance of Chi-Square 
Concerning Two Aspects of Six 


T.A.T,. Cards 
- Discrimina- 
Card Sex Bias tion 
Se SEE N.S. 01 
a ee NSS. 01 
SE NSS. N.S. 
_). Sees : 001 05 
I eee cca .001 NS. 
I ach cccucecsanes : .001 NS. 
The chi-square values obtained 


were found to be non-significant for 
card 3 BM, 4 and 6 GF. However the 
chi square values were found to be 
significant (.001) for 12 M, 13 MF 
and 18 GF. In case of 12 M and 13 
MF the deviation was in the direction 
of a preponderance of masculine iden- 
tifications, and in case of 18 GF a 
significantly greater number of femi- 
nine identifications were observed. 
This would have thrown some un- 
favourable light on the usefulness of 
half the cards except for the fact that 
tabulation has shown that in cases 
of all the cards there is a tendency 
for same-sex identifiications to de- 
crease from neurotics to psychotics. 
The significance of this trend was 
tested by chi-square for each card, and 
in case of three cards, 3 BM, 4 and 
12 M the trend was found to be sig- 
nificant. Since there is some discrep- 
ancy between this and the previous 
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TAas_e II. Table of Intercorrelations (N equals 45). 


Diag. 1.Q. 
Diagnosis....................:.<. pore 35 
I ciehk tints chaisareitae 
:. eee 
oT AERO re eae ree 
O.S.LS 


** Opposite Sex Identification Score. 
+ Confused Identification. 


set of chi-square values (6 GF was 
unbiased, yet it fails to discriminate 
significantly, yet the biased 12 M 
showed significant discriminatory 
power) it was felt that one could pro- 
ceed with the rest of the analysis pro- 
vided one kept in mind the weaknesses 
of the method. Ideally three new cards 
should have to be designed and 
standardized in such a way that no 
sex bias in terms of stimulus value 
could be demonstrated. On the other 
hand the amount of work involved 
might not be justified if the basic 
hypothesis turned out to be incorrect. 
It seemed to be much more reason- 
able to carry on with the investiga- 
tion, using the imperfect method, and 
if the hypothesis could be demon- 
strated to be correct in spite of this 
methodological weakness, it might be 
judged worth while later on to per- 
fect the method for practical clinical 
use. The more so as some sort of rela- 
tionship was suggested by the data 
between failure to discriminate and 
sex bias of the stimulus material. 
The nature of this study made it 
desirable to correlate each variable 
with every other variable in order to 
assess the statistical reliability of the 
results. It was also felt that with the 
kind of measures employed the use 
of the product moment correlation co- 
efficient would have been highly 
questionable, since equality of units 
could not be assumed and most of the 
variables yielded only four or five 
class intervals. For this reason it was 
decided that the scattergrams should 
be reduced to two-by-two tables and 
the tetrachoric correlation coefficient 
obtained using Hogan’s Nomograph 
(7). The statistical significance of the 
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correlations was to be obtained by 
computing chi-square from the same 
four-fold tables. The correlations thus 
obtained are presented in Table II. 

Among these correlation coefficients 
the one which has the most interest 
for us is that between E.I.S. and the 
severity of disorder. We find it to be 
—.88 and it is significant at the .001 
level of confidence. Because of its 
great theoretical interest the scatter- 
gram is presented in full. (See Table 
III.) 


This finding seems to support our 
initial hypothesis that with an in- 
creasing degree of ego integration one 
could expect an increasing number of 
situations in which an identification 
with objects of the individual’s own 
sex is assumed. Against the validity of 
this finding two main objections could 
be raised. (a) It could be objected that 
the diagnostic classifications used may 
not correspond to the characteristics 
which are connected with them ac- 
cording to psychoanalytic theory, and 
which formed ultimately our validat- 
ing criterion of ego integration. This 
objection shall be answered by pre- 
senting the actual symptoms which 
seem to be empirically correlated with 
various E.1.S. values. If thus arranged 


TABLE III. Scattergram Showing the 
Relationship Between E.I1.S. and 
Severity of Disorder. 


E.1S.° 
a» & & 4.8 
Schizophrenia................. tT 
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* Ego Integration Score. 
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they do represent a scale of increas- 
ing reality-testing, sexual maturity 
and self-control, the objection can be 
regarded as pointless. (b) The other 
objection which may be raised is that 
lack of identification in stressful 
situations with objects of one’s own 
sex may be a sign of sexual malad- 
justment or homosexual tendencies, 
rather than lack of ego integration. 
Such an assumption would be sup- 
ported by the observation made by 
some psychoanalysts (8) that there is 
an increasing degree of homosexual 
tendency as the disorder increases in 
severity. 

This objection could be dealt with 
separately, by presenting data which 
makes such explanation of the results 
unlikely, 

In order to deal with the first objec- 
tion discussed in the previous para- 
graph, it seems desirable at this point 
to consider the symptoms presented, 
in order of their mean E.I.S. weight- 
ing. The weighting was obtained by 
taking the E.I.S. of each patient in 
whose case the particular symptom 
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had occurred, and then dividing this 
sum by the number of patients who 
happened to have the symptom. As 
the symptomatic picture of the men 
and women was different it was de- 
cided to present the symptoms of the 
men and the women separately. In 
Tables IV and V natural divisions 
found in the scale are maked by 
spaces left between the groups. 


Inspection of the tables show that 
the results seem to correspond closely 
to the progression of increasingly seri- 
ous symptoms as understood by psy- 
choanalytic nosology. It should be 
noted that confusion, delusions and 
perversions are restricted to low E.L.S. 
values, while at the upper end we 
find signs of general “nervousness” in 
the men and frank hysterical symp- 
toms in the women. For this reason it 
can be said that the objection that the 
diagnostic classifications did not cover 
the characteristics imputed to them by 
analytical theory does not hold, and 
therefore the scale of disorders can 
be, regarded as a valid measure of ego 
integration. 


TABLE IV. Symptoms of the Male Subjects Arranged in Order of 
Mean E.I.S. Weights 


Mean E.L.S. 
1.5 —2.0 


Symptoms 


is afraid when meeting strangers 


confused at times 


suicidal 


partially impotent 
perverted (anal perversions and pedophilia) 


2.1-—2.5 


has delusions of persecution 


feels that people are looking at him 


is apathetic 


drinks heavily 


2.6 — 2.9 


is suspicious 


cannot fit into any job 
had homosexual experiences 


steals 
3.0 — 3.5 


is afraid of becoming homosexual 
has headaches 


cannot mix with women 

has tight throat, asthma, chronic bronchitis 
is afraid of the consequences of masturbation 
is afraid of robbers 


3.6 —4.0 is enuretic 


cannot concentrate on his studies 
has temper tantrums 


is very tense 


shy, cannot mix with — 
cannot read, write or spel 
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TABLE V. Symptoms of Female Subjects Arranged in Order of 
Mean E.1.S. Weights 


Mean E.LS. 
2.0 is rebellious 


Symptoms 


confused at times 
cannot concentrate on studies 
is perverted (pedophilia) 


is apathetic 


does not keep her body and clothes clean 


cannot mix with people, very shy 


is promiscuous 


is suicidal 


suffers from insomnia 
cannot fit into any job 


has phobias 


depressed at times 
has delusions of persecution 


has obsessions 


feels that people are looking at her 

stays in bed or behind locked doors for days 
3.0 sexually insatiable 

is a perfectionist 


suspicious 
4.0 is frigid 
stutters 


breaks things when angry 

has all sorts of pains and aches 

has tight throat, asthma, chronic bronchitis 
4.5 blushes and flushes all the time 


We shall now examine the relation- 
ship between the various types of 
identification and sexual maladjust- 
ment in general and homosexuality 
in particular, It will be recalled that 
theoretically no definite relationship 
is to be expected between identifica- 
tions with persons of the opposite sex 
and homosexuality. This is so because 
identification as a defence in an 
anxiety-arousing situation is based on 
the oral instinct. In order to decide 
the validity of this hypothesis we 
shall examine the relationship of the 
various kinds of identification with 
two indices of sexual maladjustment, 
the Wheeler index of male homosexu- 
ality, as described above, and overt 
symptoms of sexual maladjustment as 
reported to the psychiatrist or the 
psychologist by the subject. Since the 
Wheeler Index is applicable only to 


men, this part of the discussion will 
be restricted to the 25 male subjects. 

To obtain the index of overt sexual 
maladjustment the 25 male subjects 
were divided into two groups: the 
first group consisted of those who re- 
ported symptoms of overt sexual mal- 
adjustment and the second group con- 
sisted of those who did not. The 
symptoms form part of the collection 
of symptoms as reported in Table IV. 
They are: partial impotence, anal per- 
version, paedophilia, homosexual ex- 
periences, fear of becoming homo- 
sexual, inability to mix with women 
and fear of the consequences of mas- 
turbation. If the subject reported one 
or more of the above symptoms, he 
was included in the sexually malad- 
justed group. 

It was found (see Table VI) that 
both the Wheeler Index and overt 





TaBLe VI. Table of Intercorrelations (N equals 25) 
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symptoms of maladjustment have a 
significant (3) relationship to severity 
of disorder, the tetrachoric “r’” being 
.65 and .68, respectively, and that the 
E.1.S. correlated negatively with sex- 
ual maladjustment (r, equals —.68), 
but that there was no significant rela- 
tionship between E.I.S, and_ the 
Wheeler Index. This was so in spite olf 
the fact that the Wheeler index cor- 
related to the extent of .75 with 
sexual maladjustment. Neither ofthese 
indices of sexual deviation were found 
to have significant relationships with 
opposite sex identifications and am- 
biguous identifications in the T.A.T. 

These findings seem to be consistent 
with the hypothesis that all forms of 
sexual maladjustment increase in 
number as the psychopathology in- 
creases in severity, but that this is by 
no means restricted to homosexuality. 
It also becomes apparent that these 
various forms of sexual maladjust- 
ment are associated with a lack of 
adequate father identification rather 
than feminine identification or a pro- 
jective tendency. It is a lack of ego 
integration which seems to account for 
sexual deviations rather than identifi- 
cation with the opposite sex. This 
finding can be regarded as evidence 
against the second objection raised 
against the E.L.S. as the measure of 
ego integration, and this means that 
the results of this study are consistent 
with Klein’s theory of ego develop- 
ment. 

The opposite sex identification did 
not seem to correlate with anything 
outside the other identification in- 
dices, and even these correlations can- 
not be taken seriously for the scores 
involved are not statistically inde- 
pendent of each other. The ambigu- 
ous identifications, however, showed 
strong relationships with a number of 
variables (see Table II). They corre- 
lated positively with severity of dis- 
orders and I.Q., and negatively with 
“T,” the latter it will be recalled as 
measuring the repressive type of emo- 
tional control. All this would make it 
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likely that the ambiguous identifica- 
tions are a measure of a projective 
tendency, which is what one would 
have expected. 

A careful inspection of the scatter- 
gram showing the relationship of 
E.I.S. and severity of disorder (Table 
III) indicates that there seem to be 
three distinct groups in terms of ego 
integration. The three categories are: 
(a) schizophrenia, (b) paranoia, de- 
pression and obsessive-compulsive neu- 
rosis and (c) hysteria. Statistical 
analysis confirms this impression, the 
exact test developed by Federighi (3) 
indicates a significant difference be- 
tween paranoia and schizophrenia in 
terms of E.I.S., the cut-off point being 
between two and three; and a similar 
difference is found between obsessive- 
compulsive neurosis and hysteria, the 
cut-off point being between three and 
four. No difference could be detected 
between paranoia, depression and ob. 
sessive-compulsive neurosis. 

This would indicate three main 
categories of psychopathological con- 
ditions in terms of ego integration. 
Such a finding which would indicate 
an essential similarity between para- 
noia, depression and obsessive-compul- 
sive neurosis is very much against the 
classifications given in the conven- 
tional text books of abnormal psychol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis, but it seems to 
support the general clinical observa- 
tion that in terms of projective test 
results it is often impossible to dif- 
ferentiate among these disorders. My 
attention was first drawn to this fact 
by Mr. H. Esson in connection with 
the Rorschach test, and while it is not 
so true when the T.A.T. is used ac- 
cording to the free analytical method 
of interpretation, there are many in- 
stances where it is difficult to differ- 
entiate between the fully developed 
obsessional neurosis and an early para- 
noia even with the T.A.T., which 
seems to show an essentially paranoid 
pattern in both instances. So far as 
the writer knows the suggestion to 
reclassify psychopathological condi- 
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tions in terms of test signs was first 
made by Tomkins (14), but few 
actual attempts have been made. Per- 
haps Becks’ recent attempt (2) is the 
most significant in this respect. It is 
yet too early to say just how successful 
such attempts will be but the results 
here given might give some food for 
thought for those who are interested 
in this line of research. This is espe- 
cially true if one considers the uncer- 
tainty in this region since Aronson (1) 
published his study concerning the 
etiology of paranoia, and Grauer (6) 
in reply has shown that Aronson’s 
results, and consequently Freud’s 
theory applies only to a special group 
of cases. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


A study is reported above in which 
a psychoanalytical hypothesis was 
chosen for verification, which the 
author had previously used in inter- 
preting the T.A.T. in a clinical set- 
ting. This hypothesis was originally 
advanced by Melanie Klein and it 
postulates a relationship between the 
kind of objects introjected and their 
degree of fusion as a basis for ego 
integration. According to this hy- 
pothesis a stable ego structure implies 
the fusion of a number of introjected 
objects which are of the same sex as 
the individual, and which determine 
the sort of response he is likely to 
adopt in a variety of situations. Thus 
when a person with a poorly integ- 
rated ego is placed in a stress situa- 
tion, he will either identify with a 
person of the opposite sex or will be- 
come anxious and confused. The 
deeper the psychosexual fixation upon 
which the subject’s personality dis- 
order is based, the less well integrated 
his ego will be, and, consequently, the 
fewer the situations in which he will 
identify with a person (parent figure) 
of his or her own sex. Ego integration 
is generally defined as adequate real- 
ity-testing, self-control and sexual ma- 
turity, the latter being judged by the 
primacy of heterosexual love over all 
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other forms of sexual expression. In 
addition any serious personality dis- 
order should be absent if the ego is 
strong. 

In order to test this hypothesis 
some measure of the number of ade- 
quate sex identifications and ego 
strength is required. The kinds of 
identifications in this study were meas- 
ured by six T.A.T. cards, which allow 
the subject to identify with a figure of 
his or her own sex, but which also 
allows the subject not to do so, Ego 
strength was measured by a scale of 
personality disorders and a list of 
symptoms collected about the sub- 
jects. 

It was found that there is a strong 
relationship between the number of 
same sex identifications in the T.A.T. 
and an increasing degree of ego inte- 
gration. Thus the subject with the low 
number of adequate sex identifica- 
tions tended to get diagnoses for more 
severe disorders, and they had at the 
same time symptoms which suggested 
poor ego integration. This was inter- 
preted as evidence for Klein’s theory. 

The possible objection was raised 
that this lack of same sex identifica- 
tions indicates sexual maladjustment 
or homosexuality, and this is what 
really accounts for the results. An 
examination of the empirical findings, 
however, discounted this alternative 
explanation. 

In conclusion it can be said that the 
results tend to support the hypotheses 
advanced, even though the evidence 
has a direct bearing only on the 
deductions made from the theory, for 
in a cross-sectional study like this 
the actual development of the mecha- 
nisms cannot be studied. It was also 
felt that even though the methods 
used were sufficiently efficient for the 
type of work here reported, they could 
be improved further for clinical use 
by following some of the hints derived 
from the results of this study. 
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Two Dimensions of Test Structure in Rorschach-like Projective Tests’ 


RoBerT L. MCFARLAND 
Veterans Administration Research Hospital, Chicago, Illinois 


Although much has been written 
about the dichotomy of structured vs 
unstructured tests, or of objective vs 
projective tests, no serious attempts 
have been made to provide quantified 
dimensions of test structure. This pa- 
per seeks to demonstrate a method by 
which such dimensions can be estab- 
lished for projective, semi-projective 
and non-projective visual tests. ‘Two 
such dimensions are presented to il- 
lustrate their potential value in assess- 
ment of test structure. 

The overall design of the study, of 
which this paper is only a part, in- 
volved (A) the development of four 
projective tests somewhat similar to 
Rorschach, but each differing as to 
materials and/or mode of presenta- 
tion utilized, and (B) development of 
operational measures which would 
yield values assessing the nature of the 
stimuli in the four respective tests, 
and also yield scores assessing the 
individuals taking the tests. Elsewhere 
(5), the writer has reported on the 
data indicating which aspects of the 
Ss’ behavior are consistent in the four 
test situations. In this paper we shall 
discuss the assessment of the test 
structure of these four tests. 

Two aspects of “verbal responses to 
visual stimuli’ were taken as opera- 
tional means of indicating what is 
meant here by “test structure.” They 
are (A) the frequency of responses to 
discrete stimuli in each test, and (B) 
range of concepts contained in such 
responses. The precise steps taken to 
achieve quantified variables are dis- 
cussed below. It should be noted here 
that while only two measures are cur- 
rently used to define test structure, it 
is hoped that several others will be 


1 This paper was presented in part at the 
Western Psychological Association Meetings 
at Seattle, Washington in June, 1953. 





developed in future research to spec- 
ify further the meaning of this term. 


METHOD 
Design 


The general design of this study 
involved development of two values to 
assess test structure, the measurement 
of each in four different tests, their 
intra-test correlation, graphic repre- 
sentation of the distributions of these 
values on each test for visual inspec- 
tion, and further statistical analysis of 
the data to assess the utility of the 
methodology employed. 


Tests Employed 


(1) The Modified Rorschach and 
(2) The Modified Behn-Rorschach 
tests are adaptations of the two stand- 
ard series. Each ink blot plate was 
photographed in the regular sequence 
on a 35mm color film strip. Every 
film frame was then projected onto a 
screen for seven seconds, Standard in- 
structions were employed, with the 
exception that the Ss were informed 
as to the length of the exposure time. 
Inquiry was conducted in the regular 
manner with standard Rorschach and 
Behn-Rorschach plates. Only one re- 
sponse per stimulus area was recorded 
and scored for each S. Whenever S 
gave more than one response per stim- 
ulus, E forced S to indicate which 
response S considered “better,” and 
only that response was scored. “Bet- 
ter” was never explicitly defined for 
S. Beck’s (1) Rorschach Charts and 
Rosenwald’s (6) Behn-Rorschach 
charts were used to locate consistently 
the stimulus areas to which responses 
were given. 

(3) The Picture Title Test consists 
of 102 photographs of a wide topical 
variety which were reproduced on a 
35mm film strip and each projected 
onto a screen for seven-tenths of a 
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second. Each S was instructed to give 
a title to each picture, if he could, 
and to tell what aspects or qualities 
of the picture suggested the title to 
him. 

(4) The Object Recognition Test 
consists of sixty objects each mounted 
on a separate tray and which were 
singly exposed in a Viewing Box for 
eleven-hundredths of a second. The S 
was instructed to tell what he saw in 
the box. Again—in these latter two 
tests, only one response per stimulus 
was scored. 

Test Equipment 


A special tachistoscopic timer was 
designed for this experiment. This in- 
strument was used with a modified 
Whitco projector for presentation of 
the Modified Rorschach, Modified 
Behn-Rorschach and Picture Title 
Test, and used with an Object View- 
ing Box for the presentation of the 
test material in the Object Recogni- 
tion Test, 


Ex perimental Design 


The four tests described above were 
individually administered to 48 fe- 
male VA employees who volunteered 
to participate in this study, The serial 
order in which these tests was pre- 
sented to each of the Ss was based on 
the random assignment of one of 
eight sequences of presentation to 
each subject. The eight orders were 
based on two Bulgeski’s Systematic 
Latin Squares, which insured that 
each test would equally precede the 
other tests. The instructions to each 
test were read to each subject. 


Scoring of the Protocols 

The data for all tests were first 
evaluated to determine the Basic Per- 
cept of each response. Basic Percept 
was defined for this study as, “The 
central percept verbalized by the S 
which indicated the nature, meaning, 
order and/or the class of object or ob- 
jects seen by him.” The exact titles 
given by the Ss in response to the 
photographs presented in the Picture 
Title Test were assumed to be the 
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Basic Percepts of the Ss’ responses to 
those stimuli. A formal set of rules 
was carefully followed to categorize 
and combine the Basic Percepts of 
each stimulus on the various tests so 
that norms could be established for 
each. These stimuli were then given 
values based on the two dimensions 
discussed below: 


(1) Selection Variable Value (SV 
value). This dimension may be con- 
ceived as a measure of “stimulus im- 
pact” or “stimulus demand” of a test 
stimulus. An SV value was deter- 
mined for each stimulus or stimulus 
area on the four tests by establishing 
the proportion of the Ss giving scor- 
able responses to it. We were not 
concerned here with the content of 
the responses given. We _ merely 
wished to know whether, for example, 
5%, 25°, or 80°% of the Ss responded 
to a given stimulus. 

For example, 63% of these Ss re- 
sponded to Rorschach Card III DI 
and D7 areas combined (two men lift- 
ing a pot) when that card was ex- 
posed under special experimental con- 
ditions. Only eight per cent of these 
Ss responded to D1 Card II (head of 
bears) and finally, when a picture of 
the Statue of Liberty was exposed for 
.7 seconds, 98% of the Ss responded 
to it, 

(2) Percept Variation Value (PV 
value). This dimension can be con- 
ceived as estimating the “conceptual 
range” or range of interpretations in 
responses given to visual stimuli. PV 
values were established for each stim- 
ulus on each test to which one or 
more responses were given, by merely 
counting the number of different 
Basic Concepts contained in the sam- 
ple’s data. We wished to know 
whether, e.g., 1, 10, 20 or 40 differ- 
ent concepts were given by the Ss re- 
sponding to the given stimulus. 

As illustrations, 22 different per- 
cepts were given in the group’s re- 
sponses to the D1-D7 combined areas 
on Rorschach Card III; only four dif- 
ferent percepts were elicited in all the 
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responses to D1 Card II; and 14 per- 
cepts were given to the photograph of 
the Statue of Liberty. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Since each stimulus on the four 
tests to which one or more subjects 
gave scorable responses could be given 
both SV and PV values, a correlation 
was obtained between these two di- 
mensions. These data are presented 
in Table I. The distributions of SV 
and PV values were plotted for the 
four tests and are presented in Figures 
1 and 2 respectively.2 The mean num- 
ber of responses given by the 48 Ss to 
each test and the respective standard 
deviations, the number of potential 
stimuli? in each of the tests, and fi- 
nally the percentage of potential stim- 
uli used by the average S were com- 


* Pre-publication informal testing of this pa- 
per’s communicability revealed how totally 
incomprehensible are Figures 1 and 2 with- 
out further explanation. (We would duly 
note that other graphic representations were 
attempted with even less communicability 
or else they achieved it only at the expense 
of distorting the concepts presented here.) 

Let us illustrate how Figure 1 should be 
comprehended by discussing the first two 
plots of the curve representing the SV value 
distribution for the Modified Rorschach 
(the solid line). The first point on this line 
at the extreme left should be interpreted to 
read, one hundred twenty Modified Ror- 
schach stimuli were each responded to by 
less than ten per cent of the Ss; the second 
point on this curve should be interpreted as, 
ten stimuli were each responded to by fifteen 
per cent of the Ss, etc. 

Likewise, in Figure 2, for the Modified 
Rorschach data (again the solid line), we 
would read the extreme left plot as one 
hundred ten Modified Rorschach stimuli 
each received two or less basic percepts re- 
gardless of how many Ss responded to them; 
fifteen such stimuli each received about five 
basic percepts regardless of how many Ss 
responded to them, etc. 


*“Potential stimuli” was defined for each ex- 
perimental test as, “the total number of 
discrete stimuli which were responded to by 
one or more Ss in this sample.” As a con- 
sequence it should be remembered that each 
such number is an estimated statistic based 
only on one sample of Ss. It is likely that 
this estimate should vary depending on the 
group of Ss studied—both in regard to the 
group’s size and to its composition, 
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puted and are presented in Table II. 
RESULTS 


As Table I indicates, the correla- 
tions between Selection Variable and 
Percept Variation values on the Mod- 
ified Rorschach, Modified Behn-Ror- 
schach and the Picture Title Test are 
all significantly beyond zero, at least 
at the one per cent level. The corre- 
lation for the Object Recognition 
Test does not differ significantly from 
zero but it does differ obviously from 
the other correlations because of its 
negative direction. The Modified- 
Behn, Picture Title Test and Object 
Recognition Test do not seemingly 
resemble the Modified Rorschach 
when these correlations are compared. 
In the case of the Picture Title Test 
and the Modified-Behn, apparently 
the more people respond to a given 
stimulus, the more different interpret- 
ations will be made of it—this rela- 
tionship being here very much greater 
than is the case on the Rorschach, or 
on the Object Recognition Test as 
inspection of the various k’s clearly 
brings out. 

While clinical data exist (6) which 
stress the notion that the Behn pro- 
duces more stereotyped records than 
the Rorschach, inspection of our data 
suggests that once Ss give anything 
but Populars on the Behn, they pro- 
duce highly idiosyncratic data. This 
possibly could account for such high 
correlations between SV and PV 
values. 

As noted above the negative corre- 
lations between SV and PV values on 
the Object Recognition Test, differ 
from the positive ones obtained in 
the other three instances. As Table 
II indicates, the Ss on the average 
responded to a far greater proportion 
of the test stimuli than on the other 
tests. While this negative correlation 
is not significantly different from zero 
its negative direction suggests that 
there was possibly more essential 
agreement in the content of the re- 
sponses to these stimuli, as more Ss 
select the same stimuli for response. 
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Perhaps more simply we could state 
that there were more “populars” on 
this test than on the other three. 

By inspection of the graphs in Fig- 
ure | illustrating the distributions of 
SV values for the four tests, one can 
see that the SV distributions for the 
Modified Rorschach and the Modified 
Behn roughly correspond. Likewise, 
the SV distributions for the Picture 
Title Test and for the Object Rec- 
ognition Test have roughly the same 
shape. However, there is visually little 
or no correspondence between the SV 
distributions of the two ink blot tests 
and the SV distributions for the lat- 
ter two tests. The distributions in the 
first two instances rather resemble J- 
curves whereas in the latter two cases, 
they begin to approach a normal 
curve. 

Similar relations appear to hold for 
the distribution of PV values on these 
same four tests as is seen in Figure 2. 
There is visible similarity between 
the distributions of PV values on the 
Modified Rorschach and the Modified 
Behn, and the PV distributions of 
the Picture Title Test and of the 
Object Recognition Test are likewise 
similar, Here too the first two dis- 
tributions do not resemble the last 
two distributions. 

Table II presents the percentage of 
potential stimuli utilized on the aver- 
age in the four tests. Here again the 
data from the Modified Rorschach 
and the Modified-Behn show high cor- 
respondence. Also there is fair cor- 
respondence between data on the Pic- 
ture Title Test and the Object Rec- 
ognition Test. On the basis of these 
data, we can say that there is little 
likelihood that any one S will respond 
to the majority of possible stimuli on 
either the Modified Rorschach or the 
Modified-Behn, but the probability is 
quite high on the last two tests that 
S will deal with most, but not all, of 
the stimuli presented him. 


DISCUSSION 


The intent of the overall investi- 
gation of which this study is only a 
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part has been to develop conceptual 
tools which could be used to assess 
both stimuli and subjects. You will 
note that whenever we have used our 
two concepts to describe test struc- 
ture, we have carefully referred to 
them as “values.” On the other hand, 
whenever we have used these con- 
cepts to assess the subjects’ behavior, 
we have referred to them as “scores.” 
Thus we have Selection Variable 
values used when referring to test 
structure and_ Selection Variable 
scores used to evaluate S’s perform- 
ance in a given test. 

On a concrete level, this paper 
demonstrates one method of showing 
how the same group of subjects per- 
form on four tests. This is, to use 
Conant’s (3) distinctions, the “tacti- 
cal” intent of the paper. However, 
the strategical intent goes much fur- 
ther than that if the rationale of this 
approach is carefully followed 
through. 

The methodology employed here is 
that test stimuli should be measured 
solely in terms of their effects on Ss. 
It is assumed that these effects (Ss’ re- 
sponses) will be resultant in part of 
the entire testing conditions and in 
part of the total configuration of the 
Ss’ personalities. This means that we 
accept of necessity that any measures 
characterizing test structure will be 
relative—that these measures could be 
maximally meaningful only if the ex- 
perimental situation was fully speci- 
fied and the composition of the Ss 
making up the sample was fully 
known. However, with our present 
measuring techniques, we can only 
crudely estimate te effects of these 
two areas. One significant benefit 
emerges from this approach: once the 
test material is described in psycho- 
logically meaningful terms we can 
then readily characterize the individ- 
ual S in terms of the groups’ reactions 
to the stimuli. This apparent “lifting 
ourselves by our bootstraps” seeming: 
ly results in psychological description 
of both stimuli and subjects. Here 
we are not reduced to specifying our 
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stimuli in physical terms or in terms 
of unverified psychological character- 
istics, rather we can describe their ob- 
served behavioral effects. It is hoped 
that these “behavioral specifications” 
permit us to compare a wider range 
of stimulus conditions than we have 
previously. In any situation we can 
always ask, “To how many different 
aspects of this situation do Ss react?” 
and, “For a given stimulus how many 
different effects does it evoke in the 
Ss responding to it under specified 
conditions?” The answers to both 
questions must be viewed as statistics 
—that is to say, only estimates can be 
given for their true values if we at- 
tempt to generalize beyond the exact 
experimental situation and the par- 
ticular group of Ss under study. The 
rationale as thus presented seemingly 
combines both the phenomenological 
and probablistic views of perception. 
It is left to the reader to decide 
whether this is a better behaviorism. 

Perhaps a discussion of how an 
“ideal” projective test should look in 
terms of the variables presented here 
may serve to illustrate the potential 
value of this approach. 

(1) It would appear desirable to 
have the normal subject respond to a 
large majority of the stimuli in the 
“ideal” test but not to all. This would 
mean that the bulk of the stimuli 
should have relatively high SV values. 
If this condition were met, a larger 
number of the stimuli could be more 
adequately understood and evaluated 
reliably. Many of the problems of in- 
adequate norms for D, Dd, and Dr 
stimuli, such as those that occur on 
the standard Rorschach could be 
eliminated or reduced to a minimum. 

(2) On the ideal test, it is hypothe- 
sized that the correlation between SV 
and PV values for the stimuli should 
not be significantly different from 
zero in large normal samples. This 
would permit us to study SV and PV 
scores of the Ss to determine whether 
these scores are correlated or are re- 
lated to other variables. It is suspect- 
ed that both SV and PV scores of Ss 
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are related to Ss’ intelligence scores, 
perhaps at a significant level. 

(3) A third problem emerges here 
which is related to the above discus- 
sion, It is concerned with the length 
of the test, and its constituent parts. 
At the present we know little about 
the universe of correlations between 
SV and PV values, or for that matter 
between any other measures which 
could serve to characterize both test 
structure and Ss’ behavior. While we 
refer to structured and unstructured 
interviews and we make similar state- 
ments about other real life situations, 
it is still debatable whether we are 
discussing the same things as when 
we discuss the structure of projective 
and non-projective tests. In brief, we 
cannot specify what the optimal dis- 
tributions of values assessing test struc- 
ture should be on the ideal test if it 
is to be maximally predictive. Ap- 
parently the only solution at this time 
would be to increase the length of the 
test so that measurement of Ss_per- 
formances on parts of the test would 
meet particular predictive needs; i.e., 
performance on one part of the test 
could be related to behavior in un- 
structured interviews; on another part, 
to rigid highly conforming behavior 
expected in certain social situations, 
etc. Clinically today, we partially 
meet this problem by administering 
a battery of tests. However, such tests 
were seldom constructed with the 
characteristics or degree of structure a 
major explicit concern, 

(4) A fourth desirable character- 
istic for the ideal test would be a 
method for quantitative sequence 
analysis. Most clinicians today feel 
that much relevant information is ob- 
tained through qualitative sequence 
analysis of Rorschach and TAT pro- 
tocols, As a consequence, it appears 
that the sequence of the stimulus dis- 
tributions making up the test would 
have to be so ordered as to make such 
an analysis not only possible, but maxi- 
mally predictive. Unfortunately, it 
appears that the statisticians have not 
provided us with a mathematical sys- 
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tem which would make this possible 
today. However, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that such a system 
could be created in the relatively near 
future. 

As one can see, these tentative 
specifications for the “ideal” test are 
limited in scope and in kind. This is 
due, in part, to the fact that we are 
talking in terms of only two variables. 
Establishment of several more such 
variables is clearly needed to account 
for the variance of behavior which is 
presently clinically observed in the 
Rorschach-like test situation. How- 
ever, it is felt that the methodology 
involved here provides us with a 
guide to the development of such 
measures. Research currently under- 
way has explored certain other vari- 
ables. These include (1) total number 
of words used by Ss responding to a 
given stimulus, (2) level of certainty 
implicitly expressed in such terms as, 
“it clearly wasa...,” “it looks like 

..,” “perhaps it might have been 

., etc, (3) number of modifiers 
attached to the basic percept used to 
label the stimuli, and (4) levels of 
specificity or generality of the basic 
percepts elicited by stimuli. Else- 
where (4), it was also suggested that 
a score could be established for a 
given stimulus by determining the 
average time elapsed before Ss select- 
ed it for response (in either the case 
where it is presented singly or among 
a group of other stimuli). Finally, 
Blake’s (2) study of eye movements 
suggests another such measure. 


SUMMARY 


Two  operationally-defined meas- 
ures assessing four projective tests in 
terms of their respective stimulus dis- 
tributions were presented here. The 
first, called Selection Variable Value, 
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is based on frequency of a group’s re- 
sponses to a given stimulus. The sec- 
ond, labeled Percept Variation Value, 
is based on the range of different con- 
cepts contained in a group’s responses 
to the same stimulus. The implica- 
tions of the varying degrees of corre- 
lation between these two dimensions 
on the four tests studied were dis- 
cussed. Certain other potential di- 
mensions were indicated and_ the 
fruitfulness of the methodological ap- 
proach employed was discussed, The 
primary advantage in this approach 
lies in the fact that these dimensions 
lend themselves to the study of both 
different tests and different individu- 
als. This approach may possibly lead 
to the construction of new projective 
tests based on known test parameters. 
The goal of this research is the reduc- 
tion of the mystery in projective tech- 
niques without removing their pro- 
jective characteristics. 
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Some years ago Werner (7) pub- 
lished a paper in which he introduced 
the term, illusory motion, to describe 
the perception of motion in an ob- 
ject physically at rest. In this category 
he placed the perception of move- 
ment in pictures suggestive of motion 
when presented for brief periods of 
time. Other instances were the auto- 
kinetic phenomenon and the ap- 
parent movement of still pictures in 
a moving field. In all of these cases 
Werner contended that the subject 
actually perceived movement, in con- 
tradistinction to empathic movement 
where, as in the Rorschach, only an 
impression of motion occurs and not 
the experience of actual physical dis- 
placement of the object. He suggests 
that the cognitive or interpretive as- 
pects of the perceptual process are 
primary in empathic responses while 
they are of less importance in illusory 
motion. 

Although this distinction seems to 
be a valid one, further work with the 
tachistoscopically exposed pictures 
suggestive of motion indicates that 
with normal adult subjects the re- 
sponses are probably of an interpret- 
ive nature. Thus, this particular type 
of motion perception would seem to 
be more adequately classified as em- 
pathic for normal adults, although 
among the feebleminded children 
with whom Werner did his experi- 
mentation it may well be that the ex- 
perience of displacement does occur. 
This conclusion is reinforced by the 
similarity between the brief-interval 
method of exposure and the out-of- 
focus procedure employed by Doug- 
las (1). In this latter instance, where 
stimulus ambiguity was induced by a 


*This paper constitutes a major revision of 
an M.A. thesis submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Clark University in 
1952. 


somewhat different method of pre- 
sentation, there was clear-cut evidence 
that movement responses were pri- 
marily a result of cognitive elabora- 
tion which went beyond the mere 
sensory facts. 


The very interpretive nature of the 
empathic movement responses sug- 
gests that they may be a rich source 
of information about individual per- 
sonality. Such a _ conclusion was 
reached many years ago by Rorschach 
(3), and a variety of investigators 
since have followed his lead in assign- 
ing various meanings to the number 
of such responses obtained in Ror- 
schach records. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there has not been widespread 
agreement either on the processes in- 
volved in producing the movement 
response or on the particular inter- 
pretations which should be applied to 
people who do or do not ascribe mo- 
tion to the inkblots. Further, due to 
differences in scoring procedures as 
well as differences in methods of con- 
ducting the inquiry, there is a very 
real question as to the reliability of 
the empathic responses on the Ror- 
schach. 


It was in the hope of shedding fur- 
ther light on the personality factors 
inherent in empathic percepts that 
this study was undertaken. Because of 
the difficulties involved in obtaining 
a reliable measure from the Ror- 
schach test which would have the 
same meaning for all users of that 
instrument, it seemed advisable to 
employ some other method which 
might permit more consistent scor- 
ing. Werner’s pictures suggestive of 
motion were accordingly selected. In 
trying to establish personality factors 
associated with this type of motion 
perception, we decided to concentrate 
first on hypotheses proposed by other 
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psychologists and secondly on features 
that seemed to be theoretically con- 
sistent with the fact that we were 
dealing with complex cognitive elab- 
oration of perceptual stimuli. Thus, 
we were interested in such things as 
the composition of our subjects’ fan- 
tasy lives, i.e. whether the heroes of 
their fantasies were active or passive, 
emotional or unemotional, thinkers 
or doers. Further, we wanted infor- 
mation on the tendency to empathize 
with other human beings, the poten- 
tial for creative work, and character- 
istic modes of thought, whether in- 
hibited or free. For these purposes 
the Thematic Apperception Test 
seemed to be the best instrument 
available since it actually taps many 
aspects of the fantasy life of the indi- 
vidual. 


PROCEDURE 


Thirty-six students, who at the time 
of testing were members of under- 
graduate psychology classes at Clark 
University, were used as subjects. Par- 
ticipation in research was required as 
part of the course work and thus the 
sample was not restricted to volun- 
teers. 

Empathic motion situation. The 
stimuli consisted of ten line draw- 
ings in black ink on a 534 inch square 
of white paper. These pictures were 
selected from an original trial group 
of thirty as the most effective in dif- 
ferentiating between subjects who fre- 
quently and infrequently reported 
motion. The drawings in the order of 
presentation were: 

1. A man with skis on his feet drawn 
in such a way as to form approxi- 
mately a thirty degree angle with 
the horizontal. The legs are slight- 
ly bent and the arms are extended. 
In each hand is a ski pole which 
slants back from the Rice. The 
man is facing to the left. 

2.A man tilted at about a twenty 
degree angle from the vertical 
with his right arm extended out 
from his side and his left arm 
raised. The legs are spread and a 
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parachute is open above the man 
with lines attached at the should- 
ers to a parachute harness which 
the man is wearing. 

3. A man facing to the left with his 
left leg bent at the knee and raised. 
The arms are straight down at his 
sides. 

4. A steamship with two smoke stacks 
and smoke slanting back from 
each. The water line is indicated 
and waves are drawn around the 
bow. The ship is facing toward 
the left. 

5. Identical with picture two except 

that the ground is drawn in at the 

base of the picture in such a way 
as to leave a gap between the 
man’s legs and the ground. 

A steam engine with one car at- 

tached and railroad tracks drawn 

in under the wheels. The engine 
is facing to the left. 

. A man facing to the left with both 
knees very slightly bent and both 
arms extended in front of him. 

8. A man facing to the right with a 
baseball bat over his right should- 
er. His left leg is bent at the knee 
and raised. A baseball is drawn in 
at shoulder height to the right of 
the man. 

. Identical with picture six except 

that the railroad tracks are not in- 

cluded. 

Identical with picture one except 

that the ski poles are not included. 
These pictures were presented in a 

Dodge tachistoscope with a distance 
of twenty inches between the eye- 
piece and the stimulus, The pre-ex- 
posure field, as well as the exposure 
field, was lighted by two, four-watt, 

daylight bulbs. A central fixation 
point was placed in the center of the 
white paper in the pre-exposure field. 

The viewing aperture was shielded 
by a shade cut to fit around the sub- 

jects’ eyes in such a way as to elim- 
inate stray light from the field of 
vision. The subject sat at one end of 
the table with the tachistoscope in 

front of him. The other end of the 
table held the electronic timing ap- 
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paratus and a small, shaded table 
lamp besides providing a_ writing 
space for the experimenter. This lamp 
was focused on the writing space, the 
rest of the room being in semi-dark- 
ness throughout the testing. 

The instructions were as follows: 

As soon as the machine warms up you 
will see it lighted up inside and a dot in 
front of you. I want you to keep watching 
the dot and I will flash a picture for a very 
short time. You should tell me what you see 
if anything, what action is taking place if 
any, and any comments you may have. I 
will show you each picture just once. Do 
you understand? 

The drawings were all exposed for 
a constant .12 second period which 
was sufficient to permit a clear but 
very brief viewing. The subjects’ re- 
sponses were recorded’ verbatim. 
There was no inquiry of any kind. 

Selection of high and low groups. 
The resulting protocols were then 
scored by the author. Each response 
was analyzed to determine whether 
or not the subject had employed an 
active verb or participle in describing 
any part of the picture. Thus, state- 
ments such as—“a train going to the 
right,” “a man swinging a bat,” and 
“the man drifted down in a para- 
chute” were considered as motion re- 
sponses, while ‘‘a man with a baseball 
bat,” “a train facing to the left,” and 
“a boat on the sea’ were not. Any 
ascription of movement was scored as 
such except in those few cases where 
subjects explicitly denied motion 
after suggesting it; thus—‘““A man go- 
ing up stairs. No. He’s standing there 
with one foot up.” 

At this point ten protocols were 
selected at random and submitted to 
two additional scorers? as a check on 
the original assumption that higher 
reliability would be obtained with pic- 
tures suggestive of motion than is 
commonly found for the Rorschach. 
Both judges agreed with the author's 
scoring on 99 per cent of the state- 





*Drs. Louis Carini, now at Rockland State 
Hospital and Ricardo Morant, now at Bran- 
deis University, 
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ments, and they agreed among them- 
selves on 98 per cent. 

For purposes of further study two 
extreme groups were then selected. 
All subjects with seven or more move- 
ment responses were placed in the 
high group, while those with four or 
less were designated as the low group. 
These groups, each consisting of ten 
subjects, had mean scores of 7.8 and 
2.7 respectively, while the mean for 
all 36 subjects was 5.4. Although there 
were more males in the high group 
and more females in the low, this dif- 
ference was not reliable. ACE scores 
were available for six members of the 
high group and eight in the low. The 
means of 124 and 122 suggest that 
there was no difference in_intelli- 
gence. 

Thematic Apperception Test situ- 
ation, A. ten-picture TAT was admin- 
istered in a single session during the 
second month after the original test- 
ing to these twenty subjects. Cards 1, 
2, 3BM, 4, 5, 10, 13, 14, 15, and 20 
from the third revision of the TAT 
distributed by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press were used. The subjects 
were seated opposite the examiner 
and given the standard instructions. 
Prompting was kept to a minimum 
and limited to requests for the past 
or future or a greater elaboration of 
the story. In all cases these requests 
were stated in very general terms. The 
subject’s words were recorded and 
later transcribed for the purpose of 
analysis. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


The TAT protocols were initially 
scored using the level analysis tech- 
nique developed by Tomkins (6). 
This approach provides an index of 
the degree to which the primary 
characters or heroes of the stories 
employ different modes of function- 
ing. A subject’s score for each level 
was the number of times it was em- 
ployed in the ten stories divided by 
the total number of levels scored. 
Since, as indicated at the bottom of 
Table 1, the two extreme groups did 
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TaBLE I—Significance of Differences 
Between Mean Scores on TAT 
Levels for High and Low 
Motion Groups 








High Low 

Level Group Group t 
Deserintion: ......................-- 14.14 12.82 57 
Event f 10.25 34 
NE sak cikcssac dh xckssenscented 31.30 32.37 36 

MR oe gs 81.98 82.11 .03 

Pasive ........... 17.89 .03 
Verbalization 3.72 71 
Reeeee «....:...... 11.92 50 
TRIN oes ast scisanapaccsesetcs 5.96 82 
Visual Perception 7.17 1.42 
Auditory Perception ........ 83 1.16 .79 
Physical Sensation .......... 49 89 1.14 
Special State 4 1.58 
IN eS 1.38 
|e ae 
___. eee Al 
intention .............. 72 
Expectation 18 
TER ne 1.24 
SES eee 51 
nN eee etter 10 
Total Levels . 52 





not differ in the total number of lev- 
els employed, this procedure is prac- 
tically identical with the use of raw 
frequencies and yields similar results. 
The levels are described briefly be- 
low. Verbalization was added to the 
Tomkins schema, 


— 


. Description. Material objects or people in 
the pictures are described. 

Event. An event either of a physical na- 

ture or involving the functioning of an 

environmental character takes place or 
something happens to a hero. 

. Behavior. A hero functions on a motor 
level, he does something. 

. Verbalization. A hero says something out 

loud. 

. Feeling. The emotions or moods of a 

hero are mentioned. 

. Thought. A hero thinks about some- 

thing. 

7. Perception, Visual. A hero sees something. 
Perception, Auditory. A hero hears some- 
thing. 

8. Physical Sensation. A 
some bodily sensation. 

9. Special State. A hero is in some condi- 
tion other than the normal waking state. 

10. Attention. A hero directs his attention 
toward some aspect of the environment. 

11. Memory. A hero remembers something. 


© 


io 


— 


or 
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hero experiences 
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12. Wish. A hero wishes for something or to 
do something. 
13. Intention. A hero intends to function in 

a certain way. 

14. Expectation. A hero expects an event to 
occur or another character to function in 

a certain way in the future. 

15. Dream. A hero dreams or fantasies some- 
thing. 
16. Interest. 
thing. 
17. Sentiment. A hero likes or dislikes some- 

thing. 

In addition, the Behavior responses 
were designated as either active, in- 
volving normally observable move- 
ment, or passive, involving no actual 
movement. 

Of these levels we were particularly 
interested in those which seemed to 
have some relation to the perception 
of movement. Thus, the various Be- 
havior categories, Thought, Percep- 
tion, Attention, and Dream were con- 
sidered the most probable sources of 
differences between the two groups. 
Unfortunately these hopes were not 
realized. As will be evident from 
Table I the level analysis yielded no 
reliable differences. 

As a test of the hypothesis that em- 
pathic motion is a function of a ca- 
pacity for feeling with other people, 
we applied the Dymond (2) empathy 
index to the data. This measure is de- 
rived by dividing the number of 
characters whose inner life is de- 
scribed by the total number of people 
mentioned in the protocol. Again we 
were unsuccessful. The high and low 
groups had indices of .54 and .50 re- 
spectively yielding a ¢ value of .74. 

Next we checked the story out- 
comes to see whether the subjects fol- 
lowed directions and dealt with the 
future, or terminated their stories in 
the present, i.e. at the time depicted 
by the picture. Here we were operat- 
ing on a vague hunch that since mo- 
tion is a process in time, its percep- 
tion might be a function of freedom 
in dealing with the future. This ini- 
tial hypothesis proved to be correct. 
Although both groups characteristical- 


A hero is interested in some- 
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TABLE I]—Significance of Differences Between Mean Amount of Prompting 
on TAT Given High and Low Motion Groups 


Type of prompting 
UI I osc Son en 
Requests for outcomes... ree 
CRM I chat cscssnssaenenaoe nshemew ates 





ly ended their stories in the future, 
the high group did so on an average 
of nine of the ten stories, while the 
lows had a mean of 7.9. The ¢ of 2.20 
was reliable at less than the .05 level. 
This difference is admittedly small. 
However, the author made an effort 
to obtain a full story from the sub- 
jects in order to have protocols long 
enough to provide an adequate sam- 
ple of fantasy activity, and much of 
the prompting was therefore devoted 
to getting an outcome in the future. 
The results suggest that there may 
have been a difference between the 
amount of such prompting for the 
two groups with the high group re- 
ceiving more than its fair share of re- 
quests for an outcome. An analysis of 
the number of promptings in each 
group is presented in Table II. Con- 
trary to expectations the low group 
was prompted a significantly greater 
number of times than the high group 
and this difference in total prompting 
is wholely attributable to a marked 
difference in the number of requests 
for an outcome. The author was in 
no way conscious of this difference in 
his own behavior in the test situation 
and in fact did not realize the exist- 
ence of this factor until after the out- 
come-time analysis had been complet- 
ed. It seems that he was reacting to a 
very strong tendency in the low group 
to avoid dealing with the future and 
that if only the initial instructions 
had been given, there would have 
been very few future outcomes to 
their stories. 

Following up this lead we next 
turned to our data on the levels of 
Wish, Intention, and Expectation, all 
of which tend to be future oriented. 
Our question was: when a hero wishes 
for something or expects something 
to happen or intends to do something, 


High Group Low Group t P 
3.7 | 2.15 <.05 
1.9 4.3 3.12 <.01 
1.8 14 65 - 


is there any indication that these 
wishes, expectations, and intentions 
are fulfilled, or are they not fulfilled? 
In other words, we wanted to know 
whether the groups differed in their 
willingness to specify a future consist- 
ent with their wishes, intentions, and 
expectations. Here we had in mind 
the fact that a person engaged in cre- 
ative work such as a composer or 
artist or scientist must be capable of 
making a bet on what his finished 
product will be like in order to be 
truly creative. He must be able to 
hold an image of the completed prod- 
uct in mind as a guide to his work. 
He must have faith that his wishes, 
intentions, and expectations will be 
fulfilled. 

We first noted for each story 
whether one of the three levels oc- 
curred and whether there was fulfill- 
ment. A subject’s highest possible 
score was thus ten. The obtained 
means were for the high motion 
group 3.8 stories and for the low 
group 1.9. The ¢ value of 2.38 gives 
a P of less than .05. Reversing this 
procedure we then looked for all 
stories where the subject either speci- 
fied that wishes, expectations, and in- 
tentions were not fulfilled or made 
this assumption tenable by not men- 
tioning the subject further. It should 
be emphasized that a single story 
could be scored both “fulfilled” and 
“not fulfilled” if two future-oriented 
levels were employed. The highs had 
an average of only 2.6 such stories 
while the mean for the lows was 4.4. 
The ¢ of 2.12 was significant at less 
than the .05 level. 

Having established these rather 
striking variations in time perspective 
we read through the protocols several 
times looking for content variables 
which might differentiate between 
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the two groups and thus help explain 
the differences in the extent of pro- 
jection into the future. It is impos- 
sible to say how many variables were 
actually tested and discarded in this 
process. For this reason the following 
results should be cross-validated on 
another sample. However, the find- 
ings are sufficiently consistent to sug- 
gest they are not spurious. 

Our first significant finding turned 
up rather early in the analysis. We 
found a rather strong tendency for 
themes of sickness and death to ap- 
pear in the stories of the low group. 
Further check revealed that, although 
the two groups did not differ on this 
variable where the hero was con- 
cerned, the lows had an average of 
2.8 stories in which a person close to 
the hero, emotionally close that is, 
died or was taken sick, while the 
highs had a mean of 1.5. The ¢ of 
2.41 is significant (P less than .05). 
These people included parents, rela- 
tives, spouses, lovers, etc. Although 
the frequencies are low here, the set 
of ten pictures used did not include 
many of those which frequently elicit 
references to death and sickness. 

Later we came across another set of 
findings which may also contribute to 
an understanding of prior results. 
These involved the way in which par- 
ents were portrayed in the stories. 
One variable may be defined as a 
tendency to describe parents as lov- 
ing and understanding people. They 
are said to be fond, permissive, close 
to their children, understanding, 
tender, affectionate, loving, etc. The 
second variable involved just the op- 
posite attitude. Parents are essential- 
ly rejecting and domineering. They 
do not take their childrens’ wishes in- 
to account. They force their children 
to do things, spank them, are neglect- 
ful and scoffing, frustrate their chil- 
dren, nag them, and do not under- 
stand them. Although the frequencies 
are low, probably due to the selection 
of pictures, the results are clear-cut. 
The high empathic motion group 
have an average of 1.2 stories portray- 


ing loving or understanding parents, 
the low group only .2, that is only two 
stories out of 100. The ¢ value is 2.27 
(P less than .05). References to re- 
jecting or domineering parents are 
up in the low group, however, with 
a mean of 1.9 as compared with .7 for 
the highs (t¢ = 2.45, P less than .05). 
Discussion 

Unfortunately studies such as this 
one, although they may offer valuable 
information on relationships between 
perceptual phenomena and _person- 
ality characteristics, cannot establish 
conclusively the nature of the per- 
ceptual processes themselves. Thus, 
the specific causal factors which op- 
erate to produce percepts remain a 
matter of conjecture even though we 
have information on the kinds of peo- 
ple who respond in certain ways. Nev- 
ertheless, it is frequently the case that 
definite theoretical relationships exist 
between perceptual phenomena and 
personality characteristics found to be 
associated with them, theoretical re- 
lationships which are sufficiently con- 
vincing to bear serious consideration. 
We believe that our findings with re- 
gard to empathic motion are of this 
nature. 

One feature of the perception of 
motion is the requirement that the 
object be viewed in two different po- 
sitions at two different points in time. 
In the case of stimuli for empathic 
movement, this condition is not met. 
Both the Rorschach inkblots and the 
pictures suggestive of motion remain 
in one position. Thus, if a subject is 
to attribute motion to such a stimu- 
lus, he must draw on his prior expe- 
rience with the particular cues to 
movement presented and then commit 
himself to a process in time which has 
in the past been associated with these 
cues. For such a person the cues have 
become intimately connected with 
physical displacement of objects, so 
much so that his first impulse on see- 
ing what are for him motion cues is 
to say that the object is moving. This 
is true even when actual physical dis- 
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placement in time is not present. In 
view of the many common features in 
our environments, it seems probable 
that we all learn such associations be- 
tween cues and real movement. Why 
then do many people report very lit- 
tle empathic movement or none at 
all? Either they have not formed the 
associations, i.e. have not had sufh- 
cient learning experience with mov- 
ing objects of various kinds, or some- 
thing acts to inhibit the movement 
response. In the present study most of 
the objects portrayed are sufficiently 
familiar so that a score of less than 
five seems highly improbable if in- 
sufficient learning were the crucial 
factor, Inhibition either on a con- 
scious or unconscious basis seems a 
much more plausible explanation. 

What, then, might be the cause of 
this inhibition of the movement re- 
sponse? We have mentioned that mo- 
tion is a process in time. Thus, to re- 
port motion a subject must either see 
displacement or commit himself to 
the idea that displacement exists. In 
the empathic situation he must imply 
that there was movement for however 
brief a time in the past and that this 
activity will carry over beyond the 
immediate present into the future. It 
is just this commitment or bet on the 
nature of the future that seems to dis- 
turb our low motion perceivers, Either 
they avoid the future or they indicate 
that things will not turn out in ac- 
cordance with their wishes, intentions, 
and expectations. It would seem that 
these people experience a sizeable 
amount of anxiety and insecurity as 
regards the future which results in a 
conscious or unconscious inhibition of 
movement responses. Where this in- 
security is not present as in our high 
empathic motion group, the subject 
is not restricted to a mere description 
of the present stimulus and is free to 
bet on a state in the future thus 
establishing the conditions for a mo- 
tion response. 

It is impossible to specify conclu- 
sively what the individual bases of 
this insecurity as regards the future 
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might be. However, our results make 
certain hypotheses tenable. We find 
in our low group more frequent ref- 
erences to the death or sickness of 
loved ones than among the high. At 
the present stage of our knowledge of 
projective techniques, it is impossible 
to say definitely whether this repre- 
sents a wish, an expectation, or actual 
events in the past. If actual life ex- 
periences are involved these may serve 
only to increase the expectation of 
similar events in the future. In any 
event a fantasy life which contains 
frequent thoughts of the death or sick- 
ness of those to whom we have emo- 
tional attachments does not seem to 
offer much room for viewing the fu- 
ture with security and calm certainty. 

Similar factors seem to be operative 
in our subjects’ stories dealing with 
parents. The low motion group has a 
fantasy life in which parents are pic- 
tured as rejecting and domineering 
with practically no evidence of love 
and understanding. Again we do not 
know whether this represents an ac- 
tual state of affairs, a distortion of 
existing circumstances by the subjects, 
an expectation, or a wish. Whatever 
the situation may be, such a percep- 
tion of one’s parents is certainly fer- 
tile ground for the development of 
attitudes of insecurity as regards the 
future. In contrast, the high group 
with their perception of parents as 
loving and understanding would 
seem to have a much firmer basis for 
the development of feelings of se- 
curity. 

One further factor deserves men- 
tion, It has frequently been hypoth- 
esized that empathic responses are in- 
dicative of creative tendencies in the 
individual. Our findings seem to offer 
some support for this view, although 
we would not be willing to take the 
position that all of our high group 
are truly creative people. In order to 
produce a creative product an indi- 
vidual must have, not only certain 
personality characteristics, but oppor- 
tunity, motivation, and adequate in- 
telligence. Even the requisite person- 
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ality component does not seem to be 
unitary, but rather involves a num- 
ber of necessary conditions for cre- 
ative work. As yet we do not know 
with any certainty what these requi- 
site personality variables are. How- 
ever, Stein with studies of artists (4) 
and chemists (5) has presented some 
valuable evidence. Among the factors 
he mentions is the need for a time 
perspective oriented toward the fu- 
ture which will permit the sensing in 
the present of the general outlines of 
the creative product’s final form. It is 
just this capacity for making a bet on 
the future combined with confidence 
that the final outcome will be as pre- 
dicted that characterizes our high 
empathic motion group. They would 
seem to have one of the necessary re- 
quirements for creativity. Whether 
they have the other requirements is 
unknown, but it seems improbable 
that they all do. The low motion per- 
ceivers on the other hand would seem 
to be quite incapable of creative 
work. 

Since empathic movement has been 
most frequently measured by the Ror- 
schach technique, the question of the 
equivalence between this approach 
and the pictures suggestive of motion 
arises. As previously indicated there 
are many problems involved in scor- 
ing M reliably. Even if these can be 
solved we do not know that the two 
types of empathic motion are identi- 
cal. They probably are, but the Ror- 
schach has a greater variety of po- 
tential motion cues and employs some- 
what different instructions. Further, 
the tachistoscopic method of present- 
ing stimuli may have a specific effect. 
In view of these unknowns the pres- 
ent findings should be employed in 
interpreting Rorschach data _ only 
where there is definite supporting ma- 
terial from other sources. We hope 
that further research will help to solve 
the question of the relationship be- 
tween the Rorschach and the present 
situation as well as the many other 
questions that have been raised in the 
course of this discussion. 
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SUMMARY 


In an attempt to establish a rela- 
tionship between the perception of 
empathic motion and_ personality 
characteristics, ten pictures suggestive 
of motion were presented tachisto- 
scopically to a group of undergradu- 
ate students. The Thematic Apper- 
ception Test was then administered 
to the two extreme groups. The major 
difference between the high and low 
motion perceivers occurred in dealing 
with the future. While the high 
group exhibited great freedom in 
treating conditions in the future, the 
lows seemed to be inhibited in this 
respect. In addition the low motion 
perceivers were found to be more pre- 
occupied with the death and sickness 
of loved ones, more frequently de- 
scribed parents as domineering and 
rejecting, and less frequently attribu- 
ted love and understanding to par- 
ents. This suggests the theory that 
movement perception in the present 
situation, and possibly in the Ror- 
schach, is a function of freedom in 
making a bet on the future and that 
inhibition in this respect leads to in- 
hibition of motion responses. The 
fact that a motion response involves 
a commitment as to the future state of 
the perceived object seems to be con- 
sistent with this interpretation. Fur- 
thermore the preoccupation with the 
death and sickness of loved ones, as 
well as with rejecting parents, among 
the lows suggests a basis in insecurity 
and anxiety for their inhibition in 
dealing with the future and in the 
perception of motion. The highs on 
the other hand with their greater free- 
dom in dealing with the future seem 
to have no difficulty in ascribing mo- 
tion to stationary stimuli. This sug- 
gests that they may possess one of the 
important characteristics required for 
creative work, the ability to visualize 
in the present an outline of what the 
completed product will be like in the 
future. Such a capacity seems to be 
lacking in the low empathic move- 
ment group. 
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Rorschach Changes During Psychoanalysis 


ELIZABETH E. MINTz 
New York University 


Do recognizable personality changes 
take place during psychoanalytic treat- 
ment? The affirmative answer often 
given rests largely on the assertions 
of the analysts and their patients. A 
skeptical critic, however, might ques- 
tion these assertions; the sch se 
opinions may be influenced by ‘the 
natural desire to believe that they are 
helping their patients, while the pa- 
tients’ statements (even though evalu- 
ated objectively by such methods as 
those used by the Rogerian group) 
are open to the objection cited by 
Dymond: “Perhaps the clients say they 
are better, but are they ‘really’?” (2, 
p- 109). There have been few studies 
comparing personality tests taken be- 
fore and after treatment, and even 
these few are sometimes open to the 
objection that the judges knew which 
records were the earlier ones, so that 
their judgments may have been 
biased. 

For client-centered therapy, a recent 
well-controlled experiment has been 
reported by Rogers and Dymond (2). 
TAT records were obtained from 20 
persons before and after undergoing 
client-centered therapy, and from 10 
control subjects who had no treat- 
ment. These records were submitted 
to raters who knew nothing about the 
source of the records, and were evalu- 
ated for degree of personal adjust- 
ment. A difference, significant at the 
.01 level, was found in the direction of 
improved adjustment after therapy. 
No significant differences were found 
in the control group. However, the 
actual degree of improvement was 
slight, being .6 of an interval on the 
seven-point rating scale. 

The present study compares pairs 
of Rorschach records of 20 psycho- 
analytic patients. One record of each 
pair was taken at the beginning of 
treatment, the other was taken later. 


GERTRUDE R. SCHMEIDLER 
City College of New York 


MARJORIE BRISTOL 
New School for Social Research 


Two questions are raised: Can blind 
examination of the paired Rorschachs 
show which records were the earlier 
ones? What attributes distinguish the 
earlier from the later records? 


PROCEDURE 


The Rorschach records used in the 
study were obtained by one of the 
present writers (MB) over a six-year 
period during the course of ordinary 
clinical practice. At the time they 
were taken, there was no expectation 
of using them for research, 

The only criteria for selection of 
the records were (a) that two proto- 
cols, one taken near the beginning of 
treatment, should be available for the 
same subject, and (b) that neither of 
the judges should have seen any ol 
the records before. All available adult 
cases from the examiner’s files which 
met these criteria were included in 
the study. 

The 20 pairs of records were pre- 
pared by the original examiner to 
eliminate all clues which might in- 
fluence the two present writers who 
served as judges (EEM and GRS). 
References to the patient’s age, his 
problems, his attitude toward treat- 
ment, and all other verbalizations re- 
lated to his possible status as a patient 
were blacked out. The records were 
photostated to eliminate such clues as 
the yellowing of the original papers 
through age. Each record of each pair 
included only a code letter for the 
patients, the sex, and the two ages at 
the time the two records had been 
taken. 

Patients ranged in age from 17 to 
48, with a mean age of 30. Time in 
treatment between the first and second 
Rorschachs ranged from 4 months to 
42 months, with a mean of 20 and a 
median of 18 months, With two ex- 
ceptions, all the second Rorschachs 
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were obtained during treatment rather 
than upon termination. All patients 
were ambulatory; all were seen on a 
private-fee basis; all were seen by 
analysts associated with the William 
Alanson White Institute, at which it 
is customary for analysts to see pa- 
tients three times a week. 

The judges set out to choose which 
record in each case had been obtained 
later in the course of treatment. They 
evaluated the records independently, 
reaching the same conclusion in all 
except three cases. On these cases, 
agreement was reached after discus- 
sion. The judges did not make any 
arbitrary use of “signs,” but used 
whatever methods seemed appropriate 
for the individual case. In some cases 
decisions were made chiefly by com- 
parison of content between the two 
records; in others, emphasis was 
placed on comparison of the two 
psychograms, 

Examples of the informal summary 
formulations made for records judged 
as obtained later in treatment include: 


A: This record is worse for social 
adjustment than the others, but live- 
lier, and has more vigorous M’s. 


B: This record seems less evasive 
and hostile than the other record, 
and the anxiety comes through more 
frankly. 

C: Both records are very bad, but 
this one seems to be taken later in 
treatment because the content of 
some of the responses suggests a more 
hopeful attitude about problems. 


D: This record seems to be the 
second one because it is more vigor- 
ous, active, alive and productive; more 
open hostility; more M; higher sum C. 
Probably the social behavior is more 
disturbed, but the patient is begin- 
ning to get insights. 

E: Psychograms are similar in two 
records but content changes seem to 
indicate changes in personality. The 
response “cocoons and ant eggs” 
changes to “baby” in the same area; 
the response “rats” changes to “bears.” 

As these notes suggest, the judges 


were not always able to select one 
record as definitely reflecting a better 
over-all adjustment than the other. 
Instead, they frequently selected a 
record as indicating response to treat- 
ment because it suggested less evasive- 
ness, less repression, more open 
anxiety, and greater emotionality, not 
always well-controlled. Such records 
seemed to come from individuals who 
had grown more alive and responsive, 
but who might also be feeling more 
conscious anxiety. 

Therefore, still working without 
any information as to whether they 
had been correct in judging which 
record in each case had been obtained 
later in treatment, the judges went 
over the records once more and win- 
nowed out cases in which one record 
showed a personal adjustment which 
seemed unquestionably and markedly 
superior to the adjustment shown in 
the other record. Here, personal ad- 
justment was understood as compris- 
ing (a) a greater feeling of subjective 
well-being and (b) a better social ad- 
justment, insofar as these two qualities 
could be inferred from the Ror- 
schachs. 

A stringent screening procedure was 
used for this aspect of the study. The 
judges worked independently, choos- 
ing only the cases about which they 
felt able to make fully confident 
judgments. Both judges selected the 
same five cases independently; one 
judge added a sixth case, which was 
discarded without discussion, since it 
did not represent the confident 
opinion of both judges. Five cases 
thus remained in this category. 


RESULTS 


In 17 of the 20 cases, the judges 
were accurate in selecting the record 
which had been obtained later in 
treatment. When the significance of 
this finding is tested by Bernoulli's 
method of the expansion of the bi- 
nomial theorem, on a two-tailed test 
which assumes that chance would 
have made it equally likely for the 
judges to err in either direction on 
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each case, the level of confidence 
is .003. 

Of the five cases in which one 
record was selected as showing un- 
y sgner ange better adjustment than 
the other, all the “better’’ records had 
been obtained later in treatment than 
the “worse” records. 

Despite the small number of cases, 
it appears worthwhile to consider 
whether these five cases differed in 
any identifiable way from the rest of 
the sample. It has been suggested that 
prognosis may be more favorable in 
cases where pathology is less severe 
(1). However, this possibility does not 
seem to be supported by the present 
data. The five patients who appeared 
to respond especially well to treatment 
were not less disturbed than the other 
cases, according to their Rorschach 
records. In fact, this sub-group in- 
cluded the patient who appeared most 
seriously disturbed of the entire 
sample. In this case, the first Ror- 
schach seemed so frankly psychotic as 
to raise the question of how the 
patient could possibly remain ambu- 
latory. After 33 months of treatment, 
the Rorschach still suggested an 
underlying psychosis but indicated 
much less anxiety and a greatly im- 
proved relationship to reality. 

Neither in their age nor in dura- 
tion of treatment were these five 
patients notably different from the 
rest of the sample. In comparison to 
the group mean of 30, these five pa- 
tients were aged 21, 22, 27, 37 and 48 
when the first Rorschachs were taken. 
Three of them fell below the mean in 
time in treatment, with 4, 7 and 10 
months; two fell above the mean, 
with 30 and 33 months. 


Consideration may also be given as 
to whether the three cases on which 
the judges erred can be distinguished 
from the 17 cases on which judgments 
were correct. Neither time in treat- 
ment nor severity of pathology were 
found to distinguish these cases from 
the group. The patients had been in 
treatment for 8, 14 and 22 months 
between the two Rorschachs. Their 


ages were 21, 36 and 37. All three 
showed rather severe pathology, but 
so did most cases in the sample. 

These cases cannot be regarded as 
showing a definitely worsened adjust- 
ment after treatment. Rather, one rec- 
ord in each case was erroneously 
judged as having been obtained later 
in treatment because it suggested less 
repression, fewer obsessional defenses, 
and more open anxiety. In these three 
cases, the Rorschach records suggest 
that analytic treatment resulted in the 
strengthening rather than the un- 
doing of defenses. 


DIscuUssION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The implications of the study are 
limited, not only by the smallness of 
the sample, but also by the obvious 
disadvantages of taking Rorschach 
records as the sole criterion for «valu- 
ating personality changes during 
psychoanalysis. Within these limita- 
tions, the present study suggests the 
following conclusions: 

1. Personality changes take place 
during psychoanalysis, and can be 
recognized through Rorschach records 
at a frequency far beyond chance ex- 
pectation (P — .003). 

2. Personality changes during psy- 
choanalysis, insofar as they are re- 
flected in the Rorschach, do not 
appear to follow a steady and con- 
sistent progress toward certain goals 
sometimes considered as included in 
a “good” adjustment, such as emo- 
tional control, lack of more than a 
mild degree of conscious anxiety, con- 
sideration of others, and ability to 
adjust reasonably well to social ex- 
pectations. In some cases, Rorschachs 
taken later in treatment do appear to 
represent movement toward these 
goals. In other cases, Rorschachs taken 
later in treatment suggest that the 
psychoanalytic process is resulting in 
the breakthrough to consciousness of 
hitherto unacceptable impulses, with 
a consequent increase of conscious 
anxiety and perhaps an increase of 
discomfort along with greater emo- 
tional aliveness. Such an effect is 
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wholly congruent with psychoanalytic 
theory, which holds that during treat- 
ment impulses and feelings which 
have hitherto been repressed, or other- 
wise defended against, become con- 
scious and can ultimately be handled 
appropriately by the ego. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted again that 
the second Rorschach had been ob- 
tained upon termination of treatment 
in only two cases of the sample. The 
remaining Rorschachs, therefore, may 
be regarded as representing an in- 





termediate stage in the treatment 


process. 
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The Projection of Hostility on the Rorschach and as a 
Result of Ego-Threat*’* 


BERNARD I. MURSTEIN 
The University of Texas 


The term “projection” is one of the 
most widely used in the field of clini- 
cal psychology and personality study. 
Unfortunately, the concept is one of 
the most difficult to define, chiefly 
because projection has been viewed 
conceptually in varying ways by work- 
ers in the field. All of the definitions 
agree to the extent that projectior is 
viewed as the ascribing of one’s owt 
motivations, feelings and behavior to 
other persons. Nevertheless, these defi- 
nitions differ sufficiently so that three 
different aspects may be described. 

Naive projection, The tendency to 
project may stem from a limited field 
of experience and the projector’s in- 
sensitivity to differences between his 
limited experience and a novel situa- 
tion. 

Rationalized projection. Perception 
may be distorted by emotional biases 
or feelings. The projector often shows 
insight with regard to the expression 
of these feelings, but distorts in trying 
to justify the biases on rational 
grounds. Thus, the person buying in 
the “black market” says, “Everybody 
else is doing it.” 

Classical projection. A situation in 
which the ego feels threatened is like- 
ly to result in the ego’s refusing to 
acknowledge the trait and in the sub- 
sequent attribution of the trait to the 
outside world. 

Certain questions of increasing con- 
cern to the clinical psychologist arise 
from an examination of this trich- 
otomy. What kind of projection occurs 





1Now at the Louisiana State University, 
Houston, Texas. 

* The author wishes to express his thanks to 
Dr. Ira Iscoe, Dr. W. H. Holtzman, Dr. 
Philip Worchel, and Dr. Carson McGuire for 
giving the study the benefit of their valu- 
able criticisms. 


on projective tests? How may it be 
measured? What is the relationship 
between overt behavior and the pro- 
jection of fantasy material on projec- 
tive techniques? 

In an attempt to answer these 
questions, the trichotomy set forth 
in this paper was applied in inter- 
preting previous research on the na- 
ture of projection (1, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
13). Several experimenters (1, 10, 12) 
have shown that projection has oc- 
curred on the Rorschach and TAT 
when feeling tone was aroused, but 
have not clearly demonstrated that 
projection occurs when the subjects 
are ego-defensive. It might be claimed, 
however, that “classical projection,” 
being a dynamic construct, should not 
be expected to operate in a compara- 
tively tension-free environment such 
as occurs in the usual administration 
of the Rorschach. If, however, an ego- 
threatening situation were to be 
created in which the subjects were 
severely criticized and told that they 
were hostile, this objection could not 
be raised. 

Therefore, 
formulated: 


1. In a non ego-threatening situa- 
tion, those persons who are hostile but 
possess insight into this fact (“ration- 
alized projectors”), will project a sig- 
nificantly greater amount of hostility 
on the Rorschach than those persons 
who are equally hostile but lack self- 
insight. 

2. In an ego-threatening situation, 
those persons who are hostile but lack 
insight into this fact (“classical pro- 
jectors’”’), will project more hostility as 
a result of ego-threat than those per- 
sons who are hostile and insightful, 
friendly and insightful, and friendly 
and non-insightful. 


two hypotheses were 
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In an attempt to measure adequate- 
ly the mechanims of projection, the 
control of the following five variables 
was believed to be necessary: 1. The 
subject’s possession of the trait to be 
examined must be objectively evalu- 
ated. 2. The subject's self-concept with 
regard to this trait must also be 
ascertained. 3. The trait must be 
amenable to examination by the in- 
struments to be used in the study. 
4. The conditions under which pro- 
jection can and cannot be expected to 
operate must be fully investigated. 
5. A projective score quantitatively 
sensitive enough to differentiate be- 
tween various personality syndromes 
is necessary. 

The attempt to control variables | 
and 2 was made through the use of 
the method of pooled ranks, The 
ranks were converted to normalized 
scores using Hull’s tables (7, p. 182) 
and the mean score attributed to an 
individual by his peers was used as an 
objective estimate of his possession of 
a given trait. The individual's self- 
ranking provided a measure of his 
self-concept with regard to the trait. 

Variable 3 was controlled by select- 
ing the trait of “friendliness” for 
study. This trait did not arouse undue 
opposition from the subject because of 
reluctance to say anything unfavor- 
able about the other members of his 
group,® it could be easily ranked by 
subjects who were not professional 
psychologists, and was a trait with 
which the Rorschach dealt. 

At first glance the assumption that 
the least friendly persons were the 
most hostile might seem questionable. 
The manner in which the least friend- 


‘In a previous “pilot study,” the trait of 
“hostility” had been used. The use of this 
trait, however, met with considerable resis- 
tance on the part of the subjects, who were 
reluctant to term any of their fraternity 
brothers as hostile. Consequently, the trait 
deemed at the other end of the continuum, 
“friendliness,” was employed, with the as- 
sumption that those subjects who were the 
least friendly were the most hostile. The use 
of this continuum stems from a list used by 
Cattell (3). 
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ly persons were defined, however, “By 
most friendly is meant that person 
who is the most cooperative, easiest 
to get along with, and Jeast hostile in 
the fraternity,” left little doubt that 
the least friendly persons were the 
most hostile ones. 

Variable 4 was controlled by pro- 
posing two conditions to be tested; 
viz., the projective test situation (Ror- 
schach), and an ego-threatening situa- 
tion. 

An attempt to control variable 5 
was made by using the Examiner 
Rating Sheet as an index of the pro- 
jection of hostility under ego-threat. 
This scale consisted of 19 statements 
taken from the larger Interview Rat- 
ing Scale used by The University of 
Texas Testing and Guidance Bureau 
(14). A typical statement taken from 
this sheet was, ““The interviewer is a 
warm, sincere. individual.”” The sub- 
ject rated each statement on a five- 
point scale: 5 for “strongly agree,” 
4 for “agree somewhat,” 3 for “un- 
decided,” 2 for “doubtful” and 1 for 
“strongly disagree.” The highest pos- 
sible score was 95, the lowest 19. 

Elizur’s Rorschach Content Test 
(hereafter referred to as the RCT) 
had previously been used to measure 
hostility as derived from the content 
of the Rorschach (5). This scale, how- 
ever, measures projection by means of 
a two-point scale; and the possibility 
existed that this scale might therefore 
be insensitive to differences ii hostile 
projection between the experiinental 
groups investigated in this study. A 
new scale was therefore developed 
(see Appendix A), called the Ror- 
schach Hostility Scale (hereafter re- 
ferred to as RHS). This scale has 
point values running from zero for no 
manifestation of hostility in the con- 
tent of the Rorschach, to seven for 
extreme manifestation of hostility. 
The scale is essentially two dimen- 
sional, One dimension extends from 
impersonal expressions of hostility 
through actions expressed by variously 
more complex forms of phyla, culmi- 
nating in direct expression of hostility 
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by man. The higher the phyla, the 
higher the hostile score for a given 
action. The other dimension has to do 
with the overt-covertness of the action 
itself. Thus, two bears vying for a 
piece of fish receives a smaller hos- 
tility score than two bears fighting. 
Using 40 randomly selected 1ecords, 
the average Pearson r between three 
psychologists was .96. This indicates 
that the RHS has satisfactory reliabil- 
ity for use as a clinical instrument. 


Since the author measured the pro- 
jection of hostility with the RCT as 
well as the RHS, it was necessary to 
ensure that his scoring had not been 
biased in favor of the latter scale. 
Hence, twenty different records were 
selected at random and scored by an 
experienced psychologist, an ad- 
vanced graduate student, and the 
author, using the RCT. The average 
r was .70, with the factor of bias be- 
ing eliminated, since the author’s cor- 
relation with each of the other two 
scorers was higher than their correla- 
tion with each other. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 


Selection of Subjects 


On the basis of group- and self- 
judgments of hostility, 80 men divided 
among four experimental groups of 
20 men each (hostile-insightful, hos- 
tile non-insightful, friendly-insightful, 
friendly non-insightful), were drawn 
from 536 students in 23 fraternities 
and two dormitories at The University 
of Texas. To ensure that individuals 
chosen for the four experimental 
groups were either very hostile or 
very friendly, cutting scores based on 
consideration of the standard error of 
measurement of each of the group 
judgments were set up as criteria. The 
20 most extreme cases exceeding the 
criteria scores for each of the four 
experimental groups were selected as 
subjects. Split-half reliability co- 
efficients were obtained by dividing 
members of each fraternity and dor- 
mitory group randomly into two 
halves and computing the product- 
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moment correlation by correlating 
the means of the ranking of each half 
for each person in the group. The 
Spearman-Brown formula was then 
used to estimate the full length cor- 
relation. The scores for each fraternity 
and dormitory will henceforth be re- 
ferred to as G scores. 

The self scores (hereafter referred 
to as S scores) were obtained in an- 
other manner, Ideally, the reliability 
of S might be obtained from a com- 
plete re-ranking. The length of time 
consumed through such a procedure, 
in view of the large number of sub- 
jects, would have been quite exten- 
sive. Therefore, another method was 
adopted. A previous study by Calvin 
and Holtzman (2) suggested that the 
reliability of S in pooled rankings is 
at least .90. As a check on this finding, 
a group was selected at random and 
requested to make a second set of 
rankings a month later. The correla- 
tion between initial and second rank- 
ing for the 15 members was .89. In 
view of the high reliability despite 
the passage of time, it seems conserva- 
tive to assume a reliability of .90 for 
self-rankings for the total population 
of subjects. To reduce the greater 
sampling fluctuation of the S score as 
compared to the G score, the standard 
deviation of self-rankings also was 
computed for the total population of 
subjects rather than for each indi- 
vidual group. 

The chance of selecting an extreme 
subject incorrectly was to be no 
greater than .01. Hence, the criteria 
for selection of the hostile-insightful 
group was G 5 2.58 (standard error 
of G) + mean of G, and S 5S 2.58 
(standard error of S) + mean of S. 
(The standard error and mean will 
hereafter be referred to as SE and M, 
respectively.) 

For the friendly-insightful group a 
similar formula was used except that 
now the cutting score were below the 
mean. The criteria was therefore, 
G > 2.58 SE, — M,, and S 5 2.58 
SE, — M,. 
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The hostile non-insightful and 
friendly non-insightful groups were 
chosen in the following manner: for 
the first of these groups, G was 
S 2.58 SE, + M,. To ensure non-in- 
sightfulness, the self-ranking had to 
be sufficiently below the G ranking so 
that the risk of error was to be .01 or 
less. Hence, the (G-S) discrepancy had 
to be S 2.58 \/SE,? + SE,?+ M (g-s). 
For the friendly non-insightful group, 
G was > 2.58 SE, —M,. The amount 
by which an individual’s S score had 
to exceed his G score for the indi- 
vidual to be non-insightful, was 
S 2.58 \/SE,? + SE,? + M (g-s). The 
average reliability of the G scores for 
the 25 student groups was .86, the 
range being from .50 to .94. The 
standard deviation range of G varied 
from .57 to 1.21, while the standard 
errors ranged from .24 to .64. The re- 
liability of the S scores was estimated 
to be .90, and the standard deviation 
and standard error values computed 
for the total population were 1.79 and 
.56, respectively, These S values were 
used as constant § criteria for the 
selection of subjects from each of the 
25 groups. 


PROCEDURE 


The eighty experimental subjects 
were given a Rorschach individually 
and asked to give three responses for 
each card. There was no formal in- 
quiry for determinants, and only the 
content, animation and description of 
the perceptions was recorded. At the 
conclusion of the administration of 
the cards, the examiner, after care- 
fully glancing over the subject’s rec- 
ord, said, “Now I shall give you a 
brief interpretation of what you have 
seen.” 

Each experimental group of 20 sub- 
jects was divided, and each half 
matched according to the means of 
the normalized group and self rank- 
ings and their respective standard 
deviations. None of the halves of each 
group differed from the other half by 
more than .02 for the G mean, .03 for 
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the S mean, .13 for the G standard 
deviation and .22 for the S standard 
deviation. None of these differences 
was significant at the .05 level. 

Within each experimental group, 
one half received the interpretation 
“friendly” while the other half re- 
ceived the interpretation “hostile.” 
Initially, in selecting the subjects, the 
experimental group to which each 
subject belonged was, of course, 
known. The author detached the 
name from the group so that at the 
time of testing (five weeks later), the 
author did not know to which experi- 
mental group any of the subjects 
belonged. 

The following points were stated 
in the “friendly” report: 1. You co- 
operated very nicely in taking this 
test. You saw things readily because 
you were interested and really “put 
yourself” into*it. 2. Your perceptions 
are very rich in creativity and imagi- 
nation, 3. Your perceptions reveal a 
lot of feeling for people, and a lot of 
warmth; you are a friendly, coopera- 
tive person. 4. Your perceptions indi- 
cate a deep sensitivity for the needs of 
others. 5. You are, therefore, psycho- 
logically speaking, a mature and fairly 
well-adjusted person. 


The following points were stressed 
in the “hostile” report: 1. You showed 
a lack of cooperation in taking this 
test. Your perceptions indicate that 
you were bored, disinterested, and 
didn’t bother with the test. 2, Your 
perceptions are accordingly poor in 
imagination and indicate a lack of 
creativity. 3. You are pretty “cold” 
toward people and an uncooperative, 
hostile person. 4. Your perceptions in- 
dicate a lack of sensitivity to the needs 
of others. 5. You are, therefore, psy- 
chologically speaking, immature and 
not too well adjusted. 

The examiner then presented the 
Examiner Rating Sheet to the subject, 
saying, 

“Now I shall ask you to fill out 
anonymously a rating sheet whereby 
you evaluate me. This is a part of 
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some research that the psychology de- 
partment is currently running. Do not 
put your name on this sheet. When 
you have finished the rating, put the 
sheets in this envelope, :?al it, and 
drop it in this box. I shall return in 
about five minutes.” 

When the examiner returned, he 
explained that the report which he 
had given the subject was used for 
experimental purposes and was not 
meaningful, and that the “anon- 
ymous” ratings were coded for identi- 
fication purposes. 


THE RESULTs 


The mean and standard deviation 
of scores for the four experimental 
groups scored by the RHS and the 
Elizur RCT are listed in Table I. It 
may be observed from an examination 
of this table that the hostile-insightful 
group projected more hostility than 
the other groups as measured by both 
scales. 

A t test was undertaken to test the 
significance of these differences. Since 
the hostile-insightful group variance 
was significantly greater than any of 
the other groups measured by the 
RHS (P< .05), the degrees of free- 
dom were cut in half (d.f. = 19 in- 
stead of 38 (4 p. 170). Even with this 
added restriction, an inspection of 
Table II indicates the hostile-insight- 
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ful group’s hostility content as meas- 
ured by RHS, to be significantly 
greater than any of the other three 
groups (p < .01). None of the other 
groups differ significantly from each 
other, Examining Table II with refer- 
ence to RCT scores, one notes that 
only the hostile-insightful and friend- 
ly non-insightful groups show a dif- 
ference in the predicated direction at 
the .05 level. 

Hypothesis 1, “In a non ego-threat- 
ening situation, those persons who are 
hostile but possess insight into this 
fact will project a significantly greater 
amount of hostility on the Rorschach 
than those persons who are equally 
hostile but lack self insight,” seems 
clearly demonstrated through the use 
of the RHS. 

To test hypothesis 2, “Those indi- 
viduals who are hostile but lack in- 
sight, will project more hostility as a 
result of ego-threat than those persons 
who are hostile and insightful, friend- 
ly and insightful, and friendly and 
non-insightful,” an analysis of vari- 
ance was undertaken with reference 
to the three variables, group ranking, 
self-ranking, and kind of interpreta- 
tion received. The analysis was 
through a factorial design with three 
variables, each of which was varied 
independently of the other, in two 
ways. Thus there were eight experi- 


Tas.eE I. Mean Score and Standard Deviation for each Experimental Group 
when scored for Rorschach Hostility Content by the RHS and RCT 


Group 


Friendly-insightful 
Friendly non-insightful...................-..sss0ceseseeeeee-e: 





Hostile non-insightful 


EE erence errr 


RHS RCT 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
ee 11.10 6.07 5.55 2.28 
ssatesees) ROO 6.93 4.95 3.35 
syanoes 23.15 11.78 7.40 4.02 
cots 12.40 7.97 5.15 3.85 


TABLE II. t Values between Groups of Rorschach Hostility Content as 
determined by the RHS, and the RCT (indicated in parentheses) 


Group Hostile- Hostile non- Friendly- 
insightful insightful insightful 
Hostile non-insightful................--.....:----eseee++ gg 
MPRA AUNBI RENAE sn csacsnsveononcensansosnsentons 3.96** (1.74) (| 
Friendly non-insightfull...............----cscscsseseenees 3.54** (2.04*) 14 (.17) 45 (.64) 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 
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TABLE III. Analysis of Variance of Projection Scores in Ego-threat Situation 


Source of Variation 


Betwren Group Barge. nnn ccesncancennsce 
MCUWOOI, SOE TOMI 0.0 c nana cncsnssninsscecesessenes 
Bctwesenn EVCCrepret etna nana sass cnsesnsnssecen 


Interaction: Group x Self............-..:.0--0-100c10e 


Interaction: Group x Interpretation....................... 
Interaction: Self x Interpretation..............-...2-::-0+ 


Interaction: Group x Self x Interpretation 


NN RN 5 sian cs sasat q zetia pecunpalecaseonssels 





Mean 
df. Square F 
fie ce Daca 1 45.00 84 
Nehssisrcdtcentsss 1 80 Ol 
ieee oe 1 1805.00 $3.85°° 
72.20 1.35 
.80 01 
273.80 5.13° 
80 Ol 
aia 53.32 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


mental conditions, with 10 replica- 
tions or subjects for each condition. 
Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of 
variance yielded a chi-square of 
10.162, which was not significant at 
the .05 level. Hence, any differences 
found in the analysis might be at- 
tributed to the differences in the 
means and not the variances. 

The complete analysis of variance 
for the eight experimental conditions 
is shown in Table III. An examina- 
tion of this table indicates that 
whether a person was hostile or 
friendly of itself, bore no significant 
relation to the elicitation of projec- 
tion under ego-threat. Also, no sig- 
nificant differences were found be- 
tween those persons whose self-concept 
was friendly and those whose self- 
concept was hostile. There is a sign- 
nificant difference well beyond the .01 
level between those persons receiving 


TABLE IV. Numerical Data Underly- 
ing Significant Intraction Between 
Interpretation and Self-Ranking* 


Interpretation Given Self-Ranking 


Subjects Friendly ‘ Hostile 
Friendly (a) 1758 (b) 1688 
Hostile...... (c) 1494 (d) 1572 





*Numbers shown are sums of projection 
scores as a result of ego-threat. The lower 
the score the higher the projection. 


a “friendly” interpretation of their 
Rorschach perceptions and those re- 
ceiving a “hostile” one. This indicates 
that regardless of the group evalua- 
tion or self-concept, the majority of 
subjects tended to project under ego- 
threat. 

The only significant interaction at 
the .05 level was between the self and 
type of interpretation. This finding 
indicated that differences noted in 
projection under ego-threat scores for 


TaBLE V. Standard Deviation, Mean, Projective Index, and ¢ values for each 
Experimental Group 


(The higher the score, the more favorably the examiner was rated on the 
Examiner Rating Sheet) 


Group Intepre- 
tation S.D. 
Friendly-insightful.............. seer ry 
Hostile-insightful................ oo po 
Hostile non-insightful........ mc te a 
Friendly non-insightful...... ae — 


Projective 
Index t 
(Mean (Mean 
Mean Difference) Difference) 

89.6 noe 
764 13.2 4.78 
84.8 , 
"86 6.2 1.79 
86.2 on 
73.0 13.2 3.38 
84.0 5 - 
786 5.4 1.53 


d.f. = 9 for Hostile-insightful and Friendly-insightful groups because of unequal variances. 


d.f. = 18 for other groups. 
* Significant beyond .01 level. 
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the different types of interpretation 
were a function of the self-ranking. 


In order to examine the course of 
this significance more closely, a 2x2 
table was constructed (Table IV) for 
the variables, self-ranking and type of 
interpretation. An examination of 
this table indicates that the greatest 
amount of projection (lowest score) 
was manifested by those subjects who 
considered themselves friend ly 
(friendly-insightful and hostile non- 
insightful groups) but who received a 
hostile interpretation (group (c) in 
Table IV). 

The projective index for each 
group, shown in Table V, was ob- 
tained by subtracting the mean score 
attributed to the interpreter by that 
half of each group receiving a hostile 
report, from the mean score given to 
him by the half receiving a friendly 
report. While all of the groups tended 
to project, Table V reveals that the 
projection scores of only two of the 
groups, the friendly-insightful and 
hostile non-insightful ones, reached 
significance beyond the .01 level. Hy- 
pothesis 2, therefore, was not con- 
firmed. 


DIsCUSSION 


In view of the results indicating 
confirmation of hypothesis | and re- 
jection of hypothesis 2, further clari- 
fication of the concept of projection 
would be helpful if it is to be fruit- 
fully employed in the description of 
personality functions. 

Naive projection. According to the 
concept of “naive projection,” those 
persons perceiving themselves as hos- 
tile (friendly non-insightful and hos- 
tile-insightful groups), should have 
projected more hostility than those 
persons perceiving themselves as 
friendly (friendly-insightful, hostile 
non-insightful groups). This expecta- 
tion was not fulfilled. The friendly 
non-insightful group did not project 
a significantly greater amount of hos- 
tility on the Rorschach than the two 
groups in which the members per- 
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ceived themselves as friendly, Like- 
wise, in the ego-threatening situation, 
the subjects considering themselves 
hostile did not project more hostility 
than those considering themselves 
friendly. Therefore, the concept of 
“naive” projection is seen to be inade- 
quate as a means of dealing with the 
experimental results. 

Rationalized projection. All sub- 
jects receiving a “hostile” interpreta- 
tion should have reacted with feelings 
of anger and hostility. These feelings 
would then have been rationalized by 
saying that the anger was justified 
because of the incompetence of the 
examiner. Accordingly, the subjects 
would then have rated him quite low 
on the Examiner Rating Sheet. The 
results confirm this expectation in 
that all of the groups show at least 
a tendency towards projection. Spe- 
cifically however, hostile-insightful 
subjects being more tolerant of their 
hostility should have projected to a 
greater degree than the hostile non- 
insightful group. Actually, the op- 
posite occured, in that the hostile non- 
insightful persons projected more hos- 
tility than the hostile-insightful ones. 
Moreover, the significant projection of 
the friendly-insightful group under 
ego-threat seems antithetical to the 
concept of “rationalized” projection, 
and indicates its inadequacy as an 
explanation of the occurence of pro- 
jection under ego-threat. 


Classical projection. Holt (8) and 
Sargent (13) imply that the defenses 
of ego-defensive persons are not suf- 
ficient to prevent the expression of 
repressed materials when the subject 
is given a projective technique such 
as the TAT and the Rorschach, albeit 
the material may be disguised. Ac- 
cording to Freudian theory, the denial 
of the possession of a trait should 
make the individual more prone to 
use projection as a defense mechanism 
than would be the case of persons 
possessing self-insight into an unfavor- 
able trait. This did not occur on the 
Rorschach, in that, the hostile non- 
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insightful (ego-defensive) group did 
not project significantly more hostility 
than the other groups. 

While it was possible to object to 
the employment of a projective test 
stiuation as a suitable test for the 
presence of “classical” projection, no 
such objection could be made for the 
employment of an ego-threatening 
situation. When told in the interpre- 
tation of their Rorschach responses 
that they were unfriendly and hostile, 
the hostile non-insightful persons pro- 
jected hostility to a greater degree 
than either the hostile-insightful or 
friendly non-insightful groups. Freu- 
dian projection would seem a plaus- 
ible explanation for this occurence 
were it not for the behavior of the 
friendly-insightful group. This group 
projected quite as much hostility as 
the hostile non-insightful group. 

The question might be raised as to 
whether the friendly-insightful group 
was actually projecting in response to 
a “hostile” report when they rated the 
examiner as incompetent. Were they 
not rightfully objecting to an inac- 
curate appraisal of themselves? This 
view does not appear justified, since 
the items of the Examiner Rating 
Sheet were based for the most part on 
the subjects reaction to the manner 
in which the interpretation was pre- 
sented, rather than its content. 

The results are unexplainable from 
the viewpoint of Freudian or “clas- 
sical” projection. The friendly-insight- 
ful group cannot be said to have re- 
pressed. They were judged by their 
peers as being friendly. They con- 
sidered themselves to be friendly. 
Still, they projected hostility. 

The results are more amenable to 
analysis from a phenomenological 
frame of reference. Both the hostile 
non-insightful and friendly-insightful 
groups had one characteristic in com- 
mon. In both groups, the members 
considered themselves friendly. Objec- 
tively speaking, the members of the 
friendly-insightful group were correct, 
the members of the hostile non-in- 
sightful group were in error. The ob- 
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jective circumstances were not crucial 
in this instance. What was important 
was the way in which each individual 
perceived himself. The experimental 
findings are consistent with the belief 
of Lecky (9), that “any value 
which is inconsistent with the indi- 
vidual’s valuation of himself cannot 
be assimilated; it meets with resist- 
ance and is likely, unless a general 
reorganization occurs, to be rejected 
(9, p. 153).” 

The members of the friendly-in- 
sightful and hostile non-insightful 
groups who received a hostile inter- 
pretation found this report con- 
tradictory to their self-concept and 
they retaliated by perceiving the ex- 
aminer as “the hostile one” (i.e., they 
perceived him as “cold, superficial, a 
clock watcher.”’). Apparently, the pres- 
ence of an appropriate stimulus ob- 
ject, namely the examiner who gave 
the interpretation, acted as a spur for 
the manifestation of the mechanism 
of projection. In sum, “classical” pro- 
jection is incomplete as an explana- 
tion of the behavior elicited under 
ego-threat, as well as being inade- 

uate as an explanation of the hos- 
tility-content of the Rorschach proto- 
cols. 

The concepts of “naive,” “ration- 
alized” and “classical” projection are 
therefore seen to be either incomplete 
or invalid, or, because of a lack of 
clarity and specificity, too crude for 
application to the two conditions 
examined within this study. Much of 
the contradictory evidence in experi- 
mental studies of projection may be 
laid to this lack of clarity and spe- 
cificity. One may add that the diff- 
culty in establishing a relationship 
between overt behavior and the ma- 
terial obtained through the use of 
projective techniques has arisen from 
lack of control of the aforemen- 
tioned five important variables (p. 4) 
related to the manifestation of projec- 
tion. The importance of these vari- 
ables is indicated in the following 
conclusions which may be drawn from 
this study while noting the limitation 
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that the sample consisted solely of 
college fraternity men: 

(1) Under a fairly non ego-threat- 
ening situation such as encountered 
on the Rorschach projection of hos- 
tility is dependent upon the actual 
possession and self-acceptance of the 
trait. 

(2) A revision of thinking as re- 
gards the supposedly negative rela- 
tionship between insight and projec- 
tion is warranted. The hostile-insight- 
ful group, possessing self-insight, pro- 
jected more hostility on the Ror- 
schach than any of the other three 
groups. Under an ego-threatening sit- 
lation, however, the hostile-insightful 
group projected less hostility than the 
hostile non-insightful group. The pos- 
session of insight therefore, is seen to 
be of itself an inaccurate gauge of 
the amount of projection elicited in a 
given situation. 

(3) The situational quality of pro- 
jection would seem to be clearly 
emphasized in that the hostile non- 
insightful subjects did not project hos- 
tility on the Rorschach, but did so as 
a result of strong ego-threat. 

(4) The self-concept is of primary 
importance in determining the extent 
of projection under ego-threat. In a 
projective test situation it must be 
studied in conjunction with the objec- 
tive characteristics of the subject in 
order to make accurate predictions. 

(5) The sensitivity of the measure 
of projection may determine the con- 
clusion as to whether projection has 
occurred. Measuring the same data, 
the RHS tapped significant instances 
of projection which the RCT failed 
to indicate, in spite of the fact that 
the two measures show a correlation 
of .84 

In view of the above conclusions, a 
redefinition of the concept of projec- 
tion seems necessary. One may speak 
of projection under non ego-threaten- 
ing and ego-threatening conditions. A 
twofold definition is thereby offered: 

Projection, Non Ego-Threatening 
Conditions. An individuals tends to 
perceive the world in accordance with 
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his personal characteristics or “life 
style,” provided that the perceptual 
environment does not threaten the 
self to such an extent as to cause 
denial of the percept on either a con- 
scious or unconscious level. 

Projection, Ego-Threatening Condi- 
tions. As a consequence of an ego- 
threatening situation, most persons 
tend to project negative traits ascribed 
to them on to others, This projective 
process is more marked for those who 
deny possession of the traits which 
they are said to possess than it is for 
those who are willing to accept such 
an evaluation. This mechanism is 
more or less independent of insight 
but is dependent upon the perceived 
threat to the self. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to test some 
of the different concepts of projection 
used by workers in the field. Four 
groups of subjects were selected on the 
basis of whether they were hostile or 
friendly persons, and whether or not 
they possessed insight into this fact. 
They were tested for the projection 
of hostility on the Rorschach, and as 
a result of ego-threat. The important 
conclusions resulting were: 

(1) The projection of hostility on 
the Rorschach is dependent upon the 
actual possession and self-acceptance 
of the trait. 

(2) The possession of self-insight is 
of itself an inaccurate gauge of the 
amount of projection elicited in a 
given situation. 

(3) The kind of projection elicited 
is a function of the situation in which 
projection is studied. 

(4) The self-concept is of primary 
importance in determining the extent 
of projection under ego-threat. 

(5) The sensitivity of the measure 
of projection may determine the con- 
clusion as to whether or not projec- 
tion has occurred. 

An attempt to completely explain 
these conclusions through use of 
the concepts of “naive,” “rational- 
ized,” and “classical” projection 
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failed. Therefore, a new definition of 
projection was offered for the kinds 
of projection operant within this 
study. 
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APPENDIX A 


Hostility Scale for Content of Rorschach 
(RHS) 


General Considerations 


\ person's hostility score is the sum of the 
scores of all hostile perceptions on the Ror- 
schach. It assumes strict comparability in 
number of responses between subjects. Gen- 
erally speaking, as the perceptions move from 
abstract or vague expressions to more active, 
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violent ones, the point score increases. 
1 Point 

(a) Predatory animal or part of a preda- 
tory animal seen with no accompanying de- 
scription. Examples: lion, tiger, gorilla, hyena, 
manta ray. Not bear or eagle, as these are 
too popular. 

(b) An implement of destruction or of war 
or part of such an instrument, seen in a 
dormant state. Examples: tank, gun sawed in 
half, jet bomber. 

(c) Something that is not ordinarily con- 
sidered a weapon which is capable of pierc- 
ing, cutting, crushing, or hammering kind of 
action, perceived in a dormant state. Exam- 
ples: wire cutter, pliers, vise, ice tongs, ham- 
mer, sharp icicles, stalactites. 

(d) Parts of the anatomy perceived which 
are capable of wrecking havoc. Examples: 
teeth, claws, pincers, horns. 

(e) People or animals eating food. 

2 Points 

(a) Something not ordinarily considered a 
weapon seen in a piercing, crushing, squeez- 
ing or hammering kind of action. Examples: 
a stake hammered into ground; something 
gripped in a vise; acid seeping through metal; 
poison seeping. 

(b) A finger pointing. 

(c) A human or animal described as fierce, 
aggressive, dangerous, evil. Examples: boar 
rushing aggressively forward;  evil-looking 
spider; fierce-looking hawk. 

(d) Bisected animal; cut spinal cord; ani- 
mal laid open; animal pinned. The implica- 
tion is that the action has occurred in past 
and is somewhat impersonal. If the animal is 
given a name and is said to have just been 
injured or there is implication of injury, score 
as a wounded animal. 

(e) Human or animal figures leering. The 
presence of an eve or eyes peering or watch- 
ing. 

(f) Explosion or fire without excessive ac- 
companying description. Examples: volcano 
erupting with fire and smoke; remnants of an 
explosion; house on fire; match burning. 

(g) Stained blots; paint splattered: ink 
splattered; big puddle. If constructive action 
is used to save response, do not score. For 
example, “looks like the paint a painter uses 
to wipe his brush with to try out new colors” 
is not scored. 

(h) Some perception of people or animals 
in derogatory positions or shapes. Examples: 
begging people, gossiping women, prehistoric 
men, Martian monsters, monster with pointed 
head, court jester with elfin head. 

(i) Lair of predatory animal; spider web; 
evil cobweb. 

3 Points 

(a) Human symbol being injured. Example: 
statue of man with head broken off. 

(b) An unfavorable human characteristic. 
Examples: piano-legged fat lady, angry peo- 
ple, frowning people, stupid-looking people, 
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vicious, crazy, dumpy, etc. Old fat Germans. 
Fatness or skinniness, or baldness are not 
scored unless implication is derogatory. 

(c) Implements of war exploding, or ex- 
plosions or fire with excessive detail. Exam- 
ples: cannon firing; volcano erupting, with 


molten lava pouring down; fire tearing 
through woods, hungrily eating up the 
timber. 


(d) Any injury to an insect, including 
death. If implication is that insect has been 
dead for long time and is decayed, do not 
score. Examples of scorable responses: 
squashed insect, mangled butterfly. 

(e) Dog howling or barking. If barking at 
object with vicious intent, score three points. 
If barking at nothing in particuular, score 
two. 

4 Points 


(a) Two animals or humans in some com- 
petitive struggle but not fighting in anger. 
Examples: two bears vying for a piece of fish; 
two guys wrestling, boxing. 

(b) Two or more people or animals angry 
at each other; may be seen as quarreling, but 
not taking action leading to violence. 

(c) Impersonal conflict. Example: “The red 
reminds mc uf war.” “This symbolizes con- 
flict.” If people are involved it becomes a 
fight and is scored five points. 

(d) Blood, In any manner or description, 
this is scored at least four points. Examples: 
“Red reminds me of blood.” “This looks like 
a bloody dissection.” “This is blood drip- 
ping.” (If the blood is connected with an 
animal or human injury, score five points.) 

(e) Any animal which is committing some 
predatory action. Example: a lion stalking a 
deer. 

(f) The following animals, which are con- 
sidered symbols of predatory living: black- 
widow spider, praying mantis. 

5 Points 


(a) A wounded person or animal (not in- 
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sect). May be seen as shot, blood flowing, 
gashed, mangled, etc. An animal or human 
perceived merely as dead is not scored. 

(b) Two or more humans or animals fight- 
ing, but not to the death, with no mention 
of injury or gore. 

(c) Violence depicted without showing a 
personal causal element. Examples: woman 
with head cut off; man severed in two. If the 
perception is of a person without a head but 
there is no mention of injury, do not score at 
all. Example: woman with no head. 


6 Points 


Two or more animals in a gory struggle, 
with blood or injuries, and/or death occur- 
ring. Score 5 points for an animal seen as 
wounded without a description of a struggle. 


7 Points 


Two humans seen in hostile or destructive 
action toward each other, with death occur- 
ring, or blood flowing, etc. 


Addenda 


Critical remarks about the blots themselves 
are not scored. In the event that a response 
embodies two or more scorable aspects, only 
the highest is scored. Example: “A bloody dis- 
section.” Do not score 4 for blood and 2 for 
dissection. Score only highest value, which is 
blood (4). 

In case of ambivalence or an attempt to 
vitiate the hostile implication of the percep- 
tion, subtract 1 from what the hostile score 
would normally be. Exception: if the score 
would normally be one, the score remains one 
despite the vitiating remark. Examples: “This 
is either a rat or a wolf.” (Score 1. Since this 
score is only one normally, nothing is sub- 
tracted despite the ambivalence.) “These peo- 
ple are killing each other, but it’s only a 
movie we're seeing.” (Score 7 — 1 = 6.) 
“Either they’re angry or they’re dead.” (Score 
3$—1=25 
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Insight Test Prognosis in Successful and Unsuccessful 
Rehabilitation of the Blind’ 


HELEN D. SARGENT, PH.D. 


For the past four years, the Insight 
Test has been in use at the Kansas 
Rehabilitation Center for the Adult 
Blind, as one of a battery of tests used 
in evaluating the personality, learning 
ability, and adjustment potential 
of blind persons undergoing pre- 
vocational diagnosis and training at 
the center. The aim of this study has 
been to examine the available data as 
a check upon assumptions made in 
interpreting the IT results for re- 
habilitation clients, and to generate 
additional hypotheses concerning test 
characteristics associated with good or 
poor training prognosis. Although a 
variety of services adapted to the needs 
of individuals are available through 
state agencies for the blind, the 
development of specialized and in- 
tensive programs for maximum indi- 
vidual benefit according to capacity, 
requires selection and evaluation of 
clients on the basis of potential, as 
well as of need. 


The Insight Test 


The Insight Test, although orig- 
inally developed for use with sighted 
persons, has proved to be a useful 
projective technique for administra- 
tion to the blind, for the reason. that 
it utilizes, unlike the Rorschach and 
TAT, verbal rather than visual 
stimuli.2 Among available verbal 





‘This study was made possible by a grant 
from the American Foundation for the 
Blind, which is gratefully acknowledged. 

*Sighted subjects are presented with the test 
armatures to read, and ordinarily are asked 
to respond in writing. Of interest in the 
present study is the question of compara- 
bility between oral and written protocols. 
Preliminary results from experiments de- 
signed to test comparability suggest correc- 
tions for level of quantitative scores, but 
indicate that over-all inferences are not 
markedly influenced by the method of ad- 
ministration and response. The present proj- 


techniques, such as sentence comple- 
tion, story methods, and question- 
naires, the IT elicits rich material 
which lends itself to formal as well as 
content analysis (4), The test is com- 
posed of common problem situations, 
in which the fictional characters are 
minimally described in order to per- 
mit projection, and to each of which 
the subject is asked to answer two 
questions: “What did he (she) do and 
why?” and “How did he (she) feel?” 
Because the task-set demands a prob- 
lem solution and, simultaneously, an 
appropriate affective response, the ma- 
terial elicited affords an opportunity 
to observe and analyze the processes 
of thought and affect in dynamic 
interaction. The test interpretation 
lends itself, therefore, to inference 
about ego organization and function. 

The following excerpt from an 
Insight Test report on a young Re- 
habilitation Center client, a book- 
keeper unable to continue his voca- 
tion because of progressive blindness, 
will serve as illustration. The formal 
scores derived from a classification of 
certain modes of expressing and con- 
trolling feeling response resemble 
closely the patterns obtained by obses- 
sive compulsive patients. Test infer- 
ences regarding problems and _atti- 
tudes relevant to rehabilitation are 
based also on thematic analysis of 
content. 

“The Insight Test results describe an indi- 
vidual who has a firmly entrenched system 
of intellectualizing defenses which serve quite 
adequately to allay anxiety; in fact, anxiety 
is so firmly held in check that it does not 
emerge in consciousness with — sufficient 





ect has not been designed for a direct check 
upon differences between oral and written 
protocols, but to the extent that expectan- 
cies based on previous findings are con- 
firmed or refuted, results may be considered 
relevant, 
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strength to serve its ‘signal’ function nor to 
create enough tension to serve as motivation 
for change. Typically, when the client is 
uneasy and unsure of himself, he becomes 
cautious and obsessive. On the test, for exam- 
ple, his response to the first question (about 
the problem of a young man whose mother, 
after the father’s death, asks him to return 
home) was: 
“*There are any number of things he 
might do.’ After asking some further ques- 
tions, he replies cautiously: ‘I have known 
some people who would go home. I have 
known some people who would not. I have 
known some people who would go home 
for a few days and until after the funeral 
and maybe wait for a few weeks and then 
go back to school and the latter would be 
the one I think would be the most com- 
mon, and the one that I feel would prob- 
ably be the best in most circumstances, But 
I don’t quite get the point.’ 
‘Although the obsessional tendency continues 
to appear in subsequent responses in a char- 
acteristic offering of alternatives (such people 
see at least two sides to every question); un- 
certainty diminishes as he begins to feel less 
threatened by the examiner and the test. As 
his intellectualizing magic begins to take 
effect, disturbing affect comes under control 
and it appears that there are no problems 
that cannot comfortably be solved by a sys- 
tem of objective weighing of pros and cons. 
His solution, for example, to the problem of 
the husband whose wife wants to work is 
that they should: 
“*.. . get together and write down in one 
column the reasons she should continue 
working and in another column the rea- 
sons she should stop working, weigh the 
two answers to try to come to a conclusion 
which would be best in this particular case. 
It may take a long time but if they are 
both sincere, I believe that they can come 
to a conclusion that would work out well 
for both.’ 
“The problem of a handicap is worked in 
the same conventional and rather glib way: 
“Everybody has a handicap of some kind 
Many people have handicaps lots worse 
than poor eye sight. Many have handicaps 
not quite as bad but all have handicaps 
and if a man don’t get one job because he 
has poor eye sight then I believe he should 
go to an authority on employment or some 
place to work that a man with poor eye 
sight can do (words lost) of the possibili- 
ties and find out what he likes best and 
assume the most pleasant and confident 
manner he can, and start knocking on 
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doors again. He knows that he isn’t going 

to get a job if he doesn’t try.’” 

On the basis of the test findings, it 
was decided not to force routine re- 
habilitation procedures upon this 
client at the present time. His pres- 
ence at the Center had been instigated 
by others; blindness had not prog- 
ressed to the stage at which the client 
was willing to accept the reality of his 
handicap. It was felt that more help 
could be given at a later stage, after 
a sufficient mobilization of anxiety to 
provide motivation. 

In other instances, of course, the 
exact opposite is found; that is, a 
client who presents a bland and in- 
different front is discovered to be 
ridden with inner turmoil and strong 
desire for change. An example of this 
kind was reported in the chapter on 
Bland Rehabilitation Clients in The 
Insight Test (A). 


The Research Setting 


The Kansas Rehabilitation Center 
is ideal in many ways for the study of 
evaluation procedures. Within its 
overall purpose to teach techniques 
and attitudes for more comfortable 
and effective living as a blind person, 
the philosophy is whole-person-adjust- 
ment oriented, and training is indi- 
vidualized rather than standardized. 
Blindness is regarded as a common 
denominator which brings together a 
varied group of persons of both sexes, 
differing widely in intelligence, char- 
acter structure, socio-economic status, 
and age. Because experience has shown 
that learning and change take place 
only within the context of the per- 
sonal capacities and adaptive prob- 
lems of the individual, careful 
diagnosis (in the sense of a plan for 
action, subject to constant revision) is 
made initially, During training, ex- 
tensive records are maintained in 
keeping with the working assumption 
that the staff has much to learn from 


. clients as well as clients from staff. 


The training itself (which usually 
runs three months, but may be ex- 
tended) includes psychiatric and psy- 
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chological consultation, individual 
psychotherapy when needed, and per- 
sonal-vocational counseling for all 
clients in addition to the regular 
curriculum of occupational therapy, 
shop work, Braille, typing, travel 
training, and personal hygiene, to- 
gether with pre-vocational skill try-out 
and practice. Data are available, 
therefore, not only for thorough re- 
view and re-evaluation when training 
is completed, but for research use 
as well. 

Natural setting investigations which 
make use of data gathered as a by- 
product of an ongoing program of 
treatment or training, rather than for 
research as such, impose problems of 
design which must often be of the 
post-audit type. At the exploratory 
stage, however, there are advantages 
in closeness to clinical reality un- 
altered by experimentally induced 
conditions, which offset the difficulties 
of control and the limitations of 
sample size. The small, intensively 
studied sample provides not merely 
for the more detailed analysis of 
trends which support or reverse antici- 
pation, but permit the emergence of 
hitherto overlooked factors leading to 
hypothesis revision (5). 


Hypotheses 


Our assumption has been that im- 
pressions of personality derived from 
the IT productions would agree with 
staff judgments, based on contact out- 
side the testing situation, in discrimi- 
nating between clients of greater or 
lesser adaptive capacity. It was fur- 
ther hypothesized that certain IT pat- 
terns would distinguish the more 


‘In the absence of valid criteria for what 
characterizes a successful or potentially suc- 
cessful blind person, hypotheses can be stated 
only in terms of predicted relations between 
test inferences and a general concept of ‘‘ad- 
justment” which itself is then subjected to 
scrutiny in the light of results, Elsewhere the 
writer has discussed levels of inference in 
diagnostic research (4) and the hierarchy of 
hypothesis formation and method in clinical 
research (5). 
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successful clients as follows:4 

1. Higher affect total (A) and manifest 
feeling proportion (m) reflecting great- 
er drive and affective spontaneity. 

2. Excess of latent feeling proportion 
(la) over feeling expressed in action (a), 
indicating better impulse control. 

3. Lower defense scores in relation to affect 
scores (High A/D ratio) showing lesser 
defense mobilization. 

4. Higher affect score, more even balance 
between affect and defense, higher pro- 
portion of latent feeling (higher A, 
A/D, /a) indicating greater anxiety tol- 
erance. 

5. Lower proportion of scores in elabora- 
tion and evaluation (Ev, El) reflecting 
moralistic, rigid, and unrealistic modes 
of handling anxiety. 

6. Low incidence, or absence, of first-per- 
son pronouns (PP), associated with less 
egocentricitvy, more adequate self-boun- 
darv and object relations. 

Subjects 
The sample used was too small and 

too varied to permit systematic con- 

trol or randomization of such prob- 
ably relevant factors as intelligence, 
age, education, and degree and dura- 
tion of blindness. Table I shows the 
diversity of these data for the subjects 
utilized. As far as personality organiza- 
tion is concerned, the handicap of 
blindness is only one of many deter- 
minants, and is experienced and 
handled differently by individuals 
who are as unlike each other as are 
people without disabilities. On the 
other hand, there are factors making 
for homogeneity in the sample. A 
group referred for rehabilita- 
tion shares at least the common 
denominator of being a problem 
group or, better stated, a group of 
people with problems, who are shar- 
ing a new, crucial, and to a greater or 
lesser extent, according to the indi- 
vidual, an anxiety-provoking expe- 
rience, as well as a similar handicap. 

Furthermore, although emotionally 

disturbed persons may appear in the 





‘The derivation and interpretation of the 
scores listed have been presented else- 
where (4). 
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TABLE I—Data for 27 Blind Rehabilitation Clients 


Subject 
Number Age Sex Education 
] 20 M 12 
2 39 M 13 
3 20 M 12 
i 38 M 7 
5 30 M 16 
6 36 M 9 
7 32 M 12 
8 37 F 12 
g 36 M 8 
10 35 M 12 
ll 48 M 14 
12 58 M 8 
13 19 M 12 
14 22 M i 
15 17 F 12 
16 32 M 12 
17 4] M 12 
18 42 M 13 
19 30 M 9 
20 27 M 12 
21 20 M 12 
22 20 F 14 
23 31 F 12 
24 14 M 11 
25 12 M 8 
26 19 F 12 
27 41 M 11 
*Wechsler Bellevue Verbal Scale 
Range 17-58 4-14 
Mean 32.4 11.1 
S.D. 10.3 2.5 
A.D. 8.5 1.9 


group, from the standpoint of per- 
sonality deviation the extreme con- 
trasts found between severely ill hos- 
pitalized patients and nonhospital 
subjects are not to be anticipated. 
The 27 clients whose ITs (admin- 
istered early in the training period) 
and records were utilized in the study 
included all who met certain prac- 
tical criteria. The group may, haw. 
fore, be regarded as a random sample 
from the total Center clientele with 
respect to other variables, Criteria for 
inclusion were as follows: (1) avail- 
ability of a full scorable IT protocol; 
(2) completion of training before the 
writer _ sot consultant, to make 
possible interpretation independent of 
personal contact with the client; 
(3) knowledge of the client by not 
less than three staff members who had 
participated in his training, and who 


Years 
Degree duration of 
blind blindness 1Q* 
total life 95 
light life 121 
total 16 131 
total 8 94 
light 1 Sup. (est.) 
total { 122 
light 8 114 
total life 105 
travel life 109 
light 11 101 
light 26 98 
light 4 123 
light 8 101 
travel life 76 
total life not available 
total 19 122 
light 1 111 
travel life 135 
total life 114 
total 1 124 
total life 112 
total life 123 
total 10 131 
light 9 111 
light 10 132 
total life 126 
light 10 113 
Life to —1 76-135 
113.8 
13.9 
11.1 


felt competent in comparing him with 
others; and (4) knowledge by the 
staff rater of enough other subjects to 
permit comparison of each client with 
at least eight others by an adaptation 
of the method of paired comparisons. 


PROCEDURE 
Insight Test Analysis 


The 27 IT protocols were scored 
and interpreted by the writer by the 
standard method,5 prior to the collec- 
tion of ratings and study of the case 
record, The only change in the test 
scoring as previously described (4) 
was the following refinement in the 
PP score. The first person pronoun is 


‘Data on the reliability of scoring have been 


presented elsewhere (4). The relative un- 
reliability of scoring projective tests is a dis- 
advantage in research studies although in 
clinical use complete objectivity as ordinarily 
defined is of doubtful benefit (5). 
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prominent in the written records of 
disturbed persons (4), but its meaning 
has been interpreted with caution in 
tests orally administered, on the as- 
sumption that its appearance may be 
more natural, hence less significant, 
in oral, interpersonal communication. 
For this reason, its occurence was sub- 
jected to an additional break-down 
according to occurence in the follow- 
ing types of response: 

Interjection: side conversation with the 
examiner, not related to test questions. 
Qualification: “I think he would 

“I imagine...” 

Personal reference: 
would...” 

Subjective statements: “That happened to 
me, and what I did was...” 

Opinion: “In my opinion he should ... 

Distant: “I told her I would ...” (loss of 
distinction between the fictional character 
and the self; rare except in psychosis). 

In addition to the formal scoring, 
an over-all “blind” prediction was 
made from the IT as to whether the 
subject would fall above or below the 
median adjustment rating of the 
group. These predictions were made 
by a rapid, intuitive method based 
upon an appraisal of the total score 
pattern, supplemented (as in the clin- 
ical use of the test) by clues and “feel” 
from the qualitative impression of the 
protocol in its entirety. 


“If I were he, I 


Criterion ratings 


The criteria of “good” and “poor” 
adjustment, against which to check 
the overall IT prognosis and the direc- 
tion of major scores, were derived as 
follows: 

Five staff raters were used: the 
chief instructor at the Center, a for- 
mer chief instructor now working in 
the field as home teacher, the occupa- 
tional therapist, adjunctive therapist, 
and shop instructor. Four lists were 
sanaeal for paired comparisons in 
such a way that each client was com- 
pared by three judges with not less 
than eight other clients known to the 
same judge, resulting in at least 21 
judgments per client. Lists were ad- 
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ministered orally to all raters, two of 
whom were blind.® 

Lists were presented to each rater 
twice, on separate occasions, On the 
first run, the rater was instructed: 
“Choose in each pair of subjects the 
one who, in your opinion, came to the 
Center with the most assets for re- 
habilitation.” At the second adminis- 
tration, judges were told: “Choose in 
each pair the one who, in your 
opinion, made the most progress from 
the level at which his training was 
begun.” To each judge the point was 
clarified that a given client, at the 
beginning and end of training, might 
stand lower than another in total ad- 
justment, but might be said to have 
gained more than one who came with 
many assets, but developed little in 
the course of training. 

On the basis of the above staff 
choices, each client was assigned two 
quantitative scores; (1) an initial rat- 
ing representing the percentage of 
times chosen first in all pairs by all 
raters (number of choices divided by 
total number of comparisons) and (2) 
a progress rating similarly computed. 

To supplement the quantitative 
criteria of good and poor adjustment 
obtained by the paired comparison 
technique, full case records were read 
and further information on rater 
values and on characteristics of indi- 
vidual clients was obtained in follow- 
up interviews. Raters were asked to 
formulate the basis on which they 
habitually rely in making judgments 
of aptitude for rehabilitation, and on 
extent of gain. In addition, free state- 
ments were solicited in response to 
two questions about each subject: 
(1) What sort of individual was the 
client? (2) In what way did he benefit, 
if at all, from his training? 


Reliability of Criteria 
Rank order correlations between rat- 





*Lists were arranged in the usual manner so 
that appearance as first or last in a pair was 
randomized, no name appearing in consecu- 
tive pairs. 
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TABLE IJ—Rank Order Correlations Between Raters on Paired Comparative 
Judgments on Initial and Progress Criteria 


A B 
Criterion: I P I P 
B 69 71 
Raters C .90 67 80 61 
D 50 1.00 97 —.20 
E .76 64 85 58 
Rater 
average wie  <daD 827 .425 


Raters 
Cc D E 
I Pp I P I P 
aa 35 
* * * * 
823 = .5438 123 ~=—.383 805 ~=.610 


*Rater E rated no clients rated by Rater C or Rater D. 


ings were computed for each judge 
paired with every other on both Initial 
and Progress ratings (see Table II). 
It will be noted that there was much 
closer agreement on Initial ratings 
(Rhos .50 to .97) than on Progress 
rating (Rhos —.20 to 1.00) although 
all, except the correlation between one 
pair of raters, are positive and sub- 
stantial considering the qualitative na- 
ture of such judgment. The dis- 
crepancy between these two raters 
(based on ratings of eight clients 
known in common) appears, from an 
examination of the data, to arise 
chiefly from disagreement on two sub- 
jects, both of whom were given high 
Initial ratings by one of the judges 
who, as a consequence, chose these 
subjects less frequently when using 
the Progress criterion.7 
Criterion comparisons 

Subjects were assigned successively 
to five high and low criterion groups 
according to three quantitative meas- 
ures derived from the comparative 
ranks, and from two additional quali- 
tative criteria as follows: 

1. Initial: 10 high versus 10 low clients 
according to ranks on initial adjust- 
ment status. 

2. Progress: 10 high versus 10 low clients 
according to ranks on amount of prog- 
ress during training. 

3. Combined: 7 high versus 7 low subjects 





7In general it should be noted that the lesser 

agreement between the Progress ratings re- 
flects not so much disagreement as to final 
adjustment status, as with regard to the Cen- 
ter’s contribution to the client’s final achieve- 
ment. 


appearing in both the Initial and Prog- 

ress criterion groups. 

1. Gain-No Gain: 17 subjects for whom 
specific examples of improvement were 
volunteered in the staff interviews, con- 
trasted with 10 for whom no statement 
of benefit was made. 

Asset-No Asset: 15 subjects for whom 
favorable personality traits were spon- 
taneously described, versus 12 for whom 
such statements were absent. 

All five of the contrasted groups 
above are overlapping, although none 
are composed all of the same subjects.® 
Especially close is the relationship be- 
tween the Gain-No Gain and Progress 
comparisons. The Gain-No Gain 
grouping includes all subjects in the 
sample, rather than the ten high and 
ten low, and is based on staff state- 
ments in the post-rating interviews 
rather than upon relative rating status. 
The qualitative criterion was intro- 
duced to supplement the Progress 





®The use of these several overlapping 
criteria and various methods of comparison 
is dictated by the intent to avoid what stat- 
isticians call “the error of second kind,” 
overlooking possibly significant trends (1). It 
would seem that the “error of the first kind” 
(claiming significance where none exists) 
could hardly be committed in an exploratory 
study modestly aimed at hypothesis-finding 
rather than hypothesis-verification. The ad- 
vantage of distribution-free statistics is that, 
although they do not magically convey sig- 
nificance in samples too small for parametric 
analysis, they are not dependent upon as- 
sumptions of normality, and permit quanti- 
tative evaluation of trends in the sample at 
hand. Since our aim was not, at this stage, 
to establish generalizations about the “popu- 
lation at large” but to derive all possible 
implications for further study from the data 
available, no clue has seemed too tiny for 
scrutiny. 
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rating in order to correct for the dif- 
ficulty which raters apparently had in 
isolating improvement, as such, from 
global impressions of the client’s ad- 
justment, both potential and realized. 
It should also be noted that the Gain- 
No Gain and the Asset-No Asset di- 
mensions cross-cut each other (see 
Table III). In the absence of formal 
psychiatric diagnosis (except for a few 
clients) the most convenient and ob- 
jective, though crude, criterion for 
dividing subjects into more or less 
emotionally healthy groups was the 
staff statements indicating the pres- 
ence or absence of personal character- 
istics implying capacity for growth and 
adaptation. ; 


RESULTS 

Overall IT prognosis 

Consistent agreement of the overall 
IT judgment with placement in the 
various criterion groups is shown in 
Table IV. In selecting those clients 
who would appear as members of the 
high groups on one or both of the 
quantitative Initial and Progress rat- 
ings, the overall measure discrimi- 
nated at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence. 


Single score comparisons 


The Mann-Whitney U test (2) and 
the Median test (3) were used to deter- 
mine the significance of the differences 


TABLE []]—Distribution of 
27 Subjects by Staff Judgments 
on Gains and Assets. 


Gain No Gain Total 
Asset 13 2 15 
No Asset { 8 12 
Total 17 10 27 
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between criterion groups in predicting 
directions of the IT scores for the 
high-low criterion groups. Chi square 
(corrected for small frequencies) was 
used to test the null hypothesis for 
differences on the qualitative, whole- 
sample criteria, Differences reaching 
the 10 per cent level of confidence 
were found in only a small proportion 
of tests applied. The only findings 
which can be attributed to factors 
other than chance, with a probability 
of .05 or better, are a significant excess 
of feeling in action (a) in the low 
groups on the Initial, Progress, Com- 
bined and No-Gain criteria; the excess 
of first-person pronouns (PP) in the 
low group on the Initial and Gain-No 
Gain ratings; manifest feeling (m) ex- 
cess for the Initial highs; and the 
higher proportion of latent feeling (/a) 
in the Gain group. Differences in 
evaluative or ‘judgmental (Ev) re- 
sponses favoring the Gain group; in 
elaborative (El) responses, and in the 
total affect (A) score favoring the No- 
Gain group, approach significance (25 
percent level). 

The total PP score consistently dis- 
criminated between high and low 
groups, though not significantly, ex- 
cept on the Initial and Gain criteria. 
More of the low subjects, however, 
produced all kinds of PP. Interjection 
significantly distinguishes between the 
high and low subjects in both the 
Initial and Combined ratings, suggest- 
ing that disturbed individuals have 
most need to establish a reassuring 
relationship with the examiner. PP in 
expression of opinion varies. More 
members of the low group have this 
sign, but when it occurs in the high 
subjects, the amount is more excessive. 


TABLE IV—Agreement of Overall IT Prediction (Above or Below Median) 
With Criterion Ratings 


Criterion Agreeing judgments 
Initial H-L 19 
Progress H-L 20 
Combined H-L 17 
Gain No-Gain 18 


Initial and/or 
Progress H-L 23 


Chi square P< 
4.48 02 - .05 
6.24 01 - .02 
1.80 -10 - .20 
3.00 .10 

13.26 Ol 
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Only a trend toward greater fre- 
quency of personal and subjective 
PP appears in the low groups, but 
larger amounts are consistently pro- 
duced by low subjects. Finally, it is 
important to note that all of the sub- 


jects designated as psychotic produced 


excessive PP of one kind or another. 

The directions of all score trends, 
whether or not these reach statistical 
significance, are also indicated in 
Table V. The clearest and most nearly 
significant differences for all IT scores 
are brought out when the Gain and 
No-Gain groups are compared, In 
contrast, the Asset-No Asset criterion 
grouping shows little if any relation- 
ship to IT scores, suggesting that this 
criterion was of little value. 
Criterion Analysis 

The nature of the criteria of adjust- 
ment used by the raters may be sum- 
marized, on the basis of the interviews, 
as follows: There was general agree- 
ment upon such factors as motivation, 
striving for independence, initiative, 
interest in and ability to get along 
with others, as factors in success. Men- 
tioned also were cooperativeness, will- 
ingness to take instruction, sense of 
humor, and ability to relax tension. 
Intelligence was regarded as an asset, 
also, but was not accorded high 
priority. 


The Client Group 


In the staff follow-up interviews, un- 
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favorable traits were described for all 
of the subjects, whereas assets were 
spontaneously mentioned for only 15 
of the client group. Disadvantages 
were described in terms ranging from 
“tense,” “insecure,” and “depressed” 
to designations referring to mental 
disorders such as “psychotic,” “‘para- 
noid,” and the like. Of the two sub- 
jects who, in spite of assets, were 
thought not to have gained (see 
Table III), one was described as get- 
ting along well with others, but as 
“somewhat rigid,” the other as intelli- 
gent and friendly but “lacking in 
drive.” In the four who gained in spite 
of classification in the No-Asset group, 
improvement was attributed to an in- 
crease in some specific skill, such as 
travel, or to ability to control some 
socially undesirable behavior, rather 
than to attitude change. For the re- 
maining 13 subjects in the Gain group, 
only the less extreme personality 
detriments were mentioned. Of the 
eight No-Gain, No-Asset subjects, five 
carried a psychiatric diagnosis of 
psychosis in remission, A sixth was be- 
lieved by the Center psychiatrist to 
be on the verge of a psychotic break. 
Of the remaining two, one had organic 
brain damage, and the other was de- 
scribed as “rigid,” “hostile,” and 
“malicious.” 

The Rehabilitation Center is called 
upon most often to accept the indi- 
vidual whose problems of adjustment 
are more severe than the problems 


TABLE V—Insight Test Score Trends for Criterion Groupings* 


High-Low High-Low 


Score Initial Progress 
\ (H)H (H)H 
D (O)H (O)H 
A/D (H) L (H) H 
a (L) L.05 (L) L .02 
m (H) H .05 (H)H 
la (H)L (H)H 
Ev (L) H .05 (L)H 
Fl (L)O (L) L 
Q (H) L (H)O 
PP (L) L 01 (L) L 


High-Low Gain Asset 
Combined No-Gain No-Asset 
(H)H (G) G .10 (A)A 
(O)H (O)O (A) O 
(H)O (G)O (A) A 
(L) L .05 (NG) NG 01 (NA) NA 
(H) H (G)O (A)A 
(H)H (G) G .05 (A) A 
(L)H (NG) G .10 (O) NA 
(L) L (NG) NG.10 (NA) O 
(H)O (G) G .10 (A)A 
(L)L (NG) NG .05 (NA) O 


*Letters in parenthesis refer to group for which scores excess was predicted, Unparenthesized 


letters designate obtained excess groups. Figu 


difference. Differences not significant at the 


res indicate chance probabilities for obtained 
percent level of confidence have been regarded 


as not distinguishing, and are represented by “O” (zero). 
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TaBLe VI—Comparison of Obtained IT Scores with Reference Population 


Average 
IT Score Obtained 
A 36 
D 61 
A/D 63 
a proportion 1] 
m proportion 33 
la proportion 24 
Ev proportion 24 
El proportion 22 
Q proportion 57 
P frequency 9.5 


Expected* 


Comparison 


36-64 —Il sigma (low) 

36-64 + lsigma (high) 
Below —1 sigma (low— 

80-100 hospital mean) 

30 High (+11) average 

40 Low (—7) 

30 Low average (—6) 

14 High (+10) 

17 High average ( +5) 

69 Low average (—12) 

0 High 


*For expectancy norms for reference population see (4). 


encountered in blind persons who 
need no help, or who are able to make 
use Of less intensive assistance. How- 
ever, the unfavorable description of 
the Center population studied may 
also be a function of the critical atti- 
tude necessarily adopted by persons 
whose goal is to induce changes in 
others. It need not be assumed, there- 
fore, that the 12 clients for whom no 
assets were listed had none at all! In 
spite of this consideration, the client 
groups as described by the Insight 
Test, as well as by the staff judgments, 
appears skewed in the pathological 
direction. In terms of the tentative 
norms for the test (4) the mean A 
score is close to —1 sigma in the refer- 
ence distribution (4), where D is close 
to + 1 sigma and A/D is near to the 
mean for hospitalized patients. The 
subscore deviations for the group as a 
whole show the pattern plus a, plus 
El, minus Ev, and minus Q, which is 
characteristic for patient groups (4), 
with the notable exception of the Ev 
trend (See Table V). 

The five psychotic patients were 
readily identified on the basis of the 
IT. All five earned minus ratings on 
the overall prognostic score, all had 
double plus a proportion, four of the 
five had excessive PP, four of the five 
had low A, and four of the five had 
plus D. 


DISCUSSION 


The above results emphasize the 
advantage of an integrative over a 
diagnostic-sign approach to the inter- 


pretation of test data, which is familiar 
in clinical practice, Research-wise, 
however, it is necessary to deal with 
the paradox that, although diagnostic 
indicators, as such, discriminate poorly 
(except in high contrast research 
group comparisons), in individual case 
study, interpretations which rest 
heavily upon such indicators may be 
capable of quite fine discrimination 
which can be clinically verified. A 
partial explanation lies in the inter- 
changeability of test signs as determi- 
nants of inference, (the many geno- 
types underlying the phenotypes) and 
in the imbeddedness of single indi- 
cators in complexes made up of 
multiple factors which (depending on 
patterning) may negate or magnify 
the implication of a sign. 

The quantitative summary of results 
may serve best as a kind of optic 
analyzer to bring into focus unclear 
areas for more microscopic study, 
within the context of the major ques- 
tions raised: (1) whether the findings 
support or refute interpretive assump- 
tions based on previous data for 
sighted subjects and (2) whether new 
relationships and limitations upon in- 
terpretation are suggested. 


A Score Comparisons 


Although the A score, which is as- 
sociated with strength of drive and 
emotional spontaneity, does not clear- 
ly differentiate the High, Gain, and 
Asset groups from their opposites, the 
trend is in the predicted direction. It 
should be noted, also, that the pre- 
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dictions made did not take into 
account the fact that although emo- 
tional health includes affective re- 
source freely available (as represented 
by A), ego requisites which the score 
does not reflect are also essential for 
effective adjustment. Examination of 
staff comments about clients, in whom 
the reverse trends were found, shows 
the following: Subjects rated high in 
one or more of the good adjustment 
criterion groups who had low A were 
consistently described as having “good 
exterior;” an observation which obvi- 
ously influenced the ratings. S-18, for 
example, was a former professional 
man, described as having an excellent 
facade but as being in a state of 
disorganization and conflict at the 
beginning of rehabilitation (a “sick 
character” as one staff rater put it) 
but able to reconstitute his defenses 
and to benefit somewhat from train- 
ing. S-10 was characterized as having 
“not much drive, though he cooper- 
ated well.” Of S-13 it was said that he 
showed “good facade, but some kind 
of character disorder.” S-20 was re- 
garded as “aggressive outwardly but 
basically dependent.” Reversal in the 
other direction (high A among low 
rated subjects) occurred in four clients. 
Three were described as obsessive com- 
pulsive by the psychiatrist; the fourth 
was the only subject to rise from the 
low group on the Initial rating to high 
on the Progress criterion. 
Examination of the individual cases 
suggests that the A score may be some- 
what more sensitive than ratings to 
certain intrapsychic differences be- 
tween clients, and that these differ- 
ences are in the direction which would 
be assumed according to the interpre- 
tation of affective production on the 
IT. However, the frequency of high A 
among the less well adjusted clients 
emphasizes the danger of interpreting 
A elevation as a sign of strength with- 
out considering the quality of affect 
and its management, as indicated in 
other aspects of the total pattern. 


Of the A subscores, the feeling-in- 
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action proportion (a) distinguishes the 
poorly adjusted subjects, regardless of 
the criterion used, more consistently 
and significantly than any other factor 
on the test. There is also a consistent 
trend to more manifest feeling expres- 
sion among the better adjusted sub- 
jects, although the results are not 
statistically significant. As in the case 
of the total A score, the significance 
of m depends on context. 


D Score Comparisons 


The D (defense) score, a composite 
of three subscores (elaboration, El; 
evaluative and judgmental statements. 
Ev; and qualification, Q), was un- 
expectedly high in the better adjusted 
subjects by all five criteria.® It is of 
some interest to note that of seven 
who lost status from the Initial to 
the Progress rating, five had high D 
derived largely from El, suggesting 
overactive fantasy and an imbalance in 
the direction of impaired reality test- 
ing theoretically sufficient to have 
interfered with learning. Of more im- 
portance, however, is the fact that a 
clear reversal of the expected direction 
of Ev also contributes to the D score 
excess in the high group. According to 
previous experience, the Ev score 
(applied to moralizing and judging) 
is more often produced by emotionally 
ill persons. This reversal cannot be ex- 
plained (as in the case of the EI 
score) on the basis of initial impres- 
sions corrected on the Progress rating, 
nor is there any evidence, as in the 
case of the A score discussed above, 
that the interaction of Ev with other 
factors acted to obscure and reduce a 
trend in the expected direction. All 
three of the subjects in the Initial high 
groups, whose ranks within that group 
improved from the Initial to the 
Progress rating, obtained plus Ev 
scores, and four of five who lost stand- 
ing were low on this factor. The con- 





®*Previous findings have indicated that the D 
score distinguishes the more disturbed pa- 
tients only when high in proportion to 4, 
but not in terms of its own absolute quantity. 
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sistency of these results by all criteria 
appears to be a clear indication that 
the interpretation of the Ev score re- 
quires revision, at least as applied to 
the group of blind persons whose tests 
were analyzed. 


According to the rationale for the 
IT, the overproduction of judgmental 
statements in the records of neurotic 
individuals represents rigidity, guilt 
feeling, and over-active, poorly inte- 
grated superego function. Several ex- 
planations of the results obtained in 
this sample of blind rehabilitation 
clients are possible. Perhaps the most 
obvious might be that the Ev score, 
since it is high for better adjusted 
clients, does not have the significance 
previously attributed to it, and hence 
requires a revision of the assumptions 
which have been made about its mean- 
ing. It is also possible, however, that 
the high proportion of Ev scores in 
clients regarded as better adjusted, 
and as benefiting more from training, 
is a function of rater values; that is, 
that the client who verbally “knows 
the answers,” and who expresses the 
desirable attitudes, might be regarded 
more favorably by rehabilitation 
workers than the one who does not. A 
third possibility is that adjustment to 
a severe handicap, such as blindness, 
actually does demand a more con- 
scious and deliberate, and more intel- 
lectualized emphasis on rules of 
behavior and conduct. Possibly this 
habitual attitude is reflected in the 
high Ev score for the group observed. 
The data from the present study are 
not adequate to determine which ex- 
planation may be correct. 


The A/D Ratio 


The balance between affective and 
defensive response on the IT is obvi- 
ously a function of trends in both 
components of the A/D ratio. Previous 
findings have, however, supported the 
assumption that the ratio distinguishes 
between more and less severely ill in- 
dividuals, regardless of the component 
level of the A and D scores. In the 
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present study, the A/D ratio did not 
significantly distinguish between good 
and poor groups, and even a trend in 
the predicted direction appeared only 
on the Progress rating and in the 
Asset-No Asset comparison, A further 
breakdown of the high and low A/D 
groups into those having high and low 
A levels results as follows: 

Of subjects scoring high on A/D 
in the high group, only one had a 
low A level; and of the low subjects 
the only one who had high A/D, 
with high A also, was the client pre- 
viously mentioned who moved from 
the low group on the Initial rating to 
the high on Progress, suggesting that 
this client possessed a greater potential 
for adjustment than appeared upon 
first observation. The two highest 
A/D scores for the entire sample were 
obtained, one by a low subject and 
one by a high. Of the two, the high 
subject whose A/D was high had rela- 
tively higher levels of both compo- 
nents, but both subjects were de- 
scribed as showing obsessive tenden- 
cies. Regardless of what the signifi- 
cance of the A/D continuum may be, 
by itself, in distinguishing between 
persons who fall at the extreme poles 
of a health-sickness continuum, it ap- 
pears risky to regard a high A/D ratio, 
when both components are low, as a 
favorable prognostic indication for 
success in training. 


Malignancy indicators 


The fact that expressions designated 
as subjective (Sj) and inappropriate 
(Ir) appeared only in the records of 
the more obviously disturbed clients, 
and with frequencies too low to tabu- 
late, is in line with expectation, not 
only from the IT but for any verbal 
output in which peculiarities of 
thought and logic are the pathogno- 
monic systems of serious disorganiza- 
tion. The greater preponderance of 
the first-person pronoun in the pro- 
ductions of the less well adjusted 
clients also supports the pathological 
significance which has been attributed 
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to the sign in earlier research. The 
fact that the distinction is less marked 
than in previous studies, may be 
attributed to the lesser contrast be- 
tween groups compared and, since 
excessive PP appears in both the high 
and low groups, to interperson] fac- 
tors in the oral test situation. These 
factors, apparently, do not operate 
differentially according to kinds of 
expression in which the “I” and “me” 
appear but, in the study of individuals, 
it is obviously important to consider 
context and situational factors, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study has been 
to learn more about aspects of the IT 
which can be used to distinguish be- 
tween clients who are capable of bene- 
fitting from rehabilitation and those 
who, because of personal and emo- 
tional handicaps, were unsuccessful. 


An adaptation of the classic Fech- 
nerian method of paired comparison 
proved to be a_ useful device for 
quantifying subjective judgment. In- 
terpretations derived from the IT pro- 
ductions of 27 blind clients of a 
rehabilitation, agency, including an 
overall prognostic judgment, and the 
direction of quantitative scores, have 
been compared with staff judgments 
on initial adjustment status, progress 
in training, and personal character- 
istics. Quantitative comparisons have 
been made between clients assigned to 
contrasting groups according to three 
quantitative and two qualitative 
criteria. 

Both the heterogeneity and homo- 
geneity of the Center population place 
stringent demands upon the capacity 
of any test to discriminate between 
segments of the group with respect to 
admittedly vague criteria such as “ad- 
justed,” or ‘“‘maladjusted,” as having 
“progressed,” or “failed to progress,” 
in training. 

An overall estimate from the IT 
agreed significantly with the staff 
judgments in assigning subjects to 
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good or poor criterion groups. The 
feeling-in-action (a) score (associated 
with poor impulse control) consist. 
ently discriminated, beyond chance 
expectancy, the less well adjusted sub- 
jects according to all criteria. Other 
single scores did not differentiate the 
groups at statistically satisfactory levels 
of confidence. Separate score trends, 
especially when analyzed in the indi- 
vidual context, were in the direction 
anticipated according to the test 
rationale, with the exception of the 
evaluation (Ev) score which requires 
reinterpretation as applied to the oral 
productions of the blind subjects used 
in this study. Previous research has 
suggested that the judgmental re- 
sponse is characteristic of rigidly and 
poorly integrated super ego func. 
tion (4). In the present study it 
appears consistently more frequently 
in the protocols of the better adjusted 
subjects. Further research is suggested 
to test the hypothesis that a high pro- 
portion of judgmental statements may 
be characteristic of the IT protocols 
of blind persons rated by staff as 
exteriorly successful and well-adjusted, 
and to explain to what extent this fact 
may be attributed to criteria of “ad- 
justment,” or may represent an atti- 
tude which adaptation to a handicap 
tends to require. It is proposed, for 
example, that leveling effects which 
have been postulated as factors which 
perhaps obscured A and A/D differ- 
ences between successful and unsuc- 
cessful clients, as well as the reverse 
trend in the Ev scores, be investigated 
in a factorial design in which paired 
clients of equivalent age and intelli- 
gence would be selected to fulfill 
prescribed contrasting status with 
reference to specific judgments on 
such variables as exterior adjustment, 
strength of motivation, and degree of 
pathological disturbance evaluated by 
a psychiatrist. 

The results suggest that the Insight 
Test is a potentially useful clinical 
device for selecting, among the blind, 
those who are personally best 
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equipped to benefit from rehabilita- 
tion. The quantitative findings re- 
affirm, also, the danger of relying, at 
this stage of knowledge, on any single 
dimension of test analysis without 
considering configuration. As an aid 
to clinical judgment, scores are useful, 
but as a substitute for it, they can be 
dangerously misleading. Some factors 
which have bearing upon the inter- 
pretation of the major IT scoring 
variables have been suggested and de- 
serve further study. 
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A Note on the Use of Fine’s Scoring System with the 
MAPS Tests of Children 


MARVIN SPIEGELMAN, PH.D. 


The purpose of this paper is to re- 
port some findings on the use of Fine’s 
scoring system (1,2) using the MAPS 
test (4,5) with children. Specifically, 
the subjects were 64 children, who 
were seen at an Army hospital out- 
patient child-guidance clinic over a 
three year period. There were 41 boys 
and 23 girls in ages ranging from 3-6 
to 16. All but 7 of these 64 children, 
however, were between 6 and 13. The 
referring problems for these children 
were as follows: conversion, discipli- 
nary, enuresis, general behavior, head- 
aches, organic brain damage, reading 
difficulty, sexual transgressions, school 
retardation, speech difficulties and 
stuttering, temper tantrums, and social 
withdrawal. Each child was given a 
diagnostic battery of tests, of which 
the MAPS test results will be discussed 
here. 


The number of MAPS test back- 
grounds in each protocol varied from 
two to twelve, with an average of 
eight. The tests were given by twelve 
different examiners over a period of 
three years. The 64 protocols were in- 
dependently scored according to Fine’s 
scoring scheme for verbal projective 
techniques (2) by nine judges.! Reli- 
ability of scoring was no lower than 
.90 for each of Fine’s categories, as 
derived by the method discussed in a 
previous publication (6). This degree 
of agreement compares favorably with 
those reported by Fine (2) and Lessa 
and Spiegelman (3) for other verbal 
projective techniques and with other 
populations. Such consistency of agree- 





1Thanks are extended to the following psy- 
chologists and technicians for giving of their 
time: Captains Wharton and _ Sternlicht, 
Lieutenants Mahrer and Nichols, Sergeants 
Sutherland and Brennan, Corporals Horo- 
witz and Moll. The author was the ninth 


judge. 


ment indicates that Fine’s method is 
definitely reliable. 


RESULTS 


The mean number of figures used 
per card was 3.9, which is substantially 
the same as that found by Fine in his 
groups of asthmatic children and their 
siblings. No significant differences in 
age, sex, or referring symptom were 
found. 

A notable result was the paucity of 
scorable feelings and relationships in 
the protocols. Only 1.4 feelings per 
card and .8 relationships per card re- 
sulted. No significant differences were 
found in age, sex, or referring prob- 
lem. This paucity of feelings and 
relationships expressed is similar to 
that found with another thematic test 
given to a Pacific Island culture (3). 
There was also a qualitative similarity 
among the protocols in that both the 
American children and the Pacific 
Islanders tended to give merely 
sequential and acausal stories rather 
than themes with a plot. This is 
quantitatively shown in the children’s 
records by the very high proportion 
of stories with indeterminate out- 
comes. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
outcomes of the stories were inde- 
terminate, as compared with twenty- 
four per cent favorable and eight per 
cent unfavorable. 


Because different cards were used 
among the various subjects, the results 
of the feelings and relationships cate- 
gories are shown by rank-order of fre- 
quency in Table I. Most notable is 
the fact that the categories of physical 
hostility and hostility-death are the 
most frequent. They constitute 25 per 
cent of the total feelings expressed. 
When the category of verbal hostility 
was added, the hostility category 
totalled 28 per cent. This result is the 
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Taste I. Rank-Frequency of Feelings and Relationships 


Feelings N 
1) Hostility—Physical 
2) Hostility—Death 
I nas oa 2Shastan ts 
!) Depression 
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6.5) Crime 
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same as that found by Fine in his 
asthmatic children and their siblings. 
In the present study, however, in con- 
trast to Fine’s results, no significant 
differences in any of the feelings were 
found in age, sex, or referring prob- 
lem. As in Fine’s study, on the other 
hand, there was a trend for more 
hostility among the boys than among 
the girls. 


The relationships categories reveal 
substantially the same results as do the 
feeling categories. The hostile rela- 
tionships (moving against-physical, 
verbal, and death) constitute 49 per 
cent of all scorable relationships. No 
significant differences again were 
found in age, sex, or referral problem. 

In view of these essentially negative 
findings, one can raise the question 
whether Fine’s scoring system of verbal 
projective techniques is sufficiently 
sensitive to be applied with equal 
usefulness to all populations. This in- 
vestigator feels that meaningful con- 
clusions regarding both personality 








Relationships N 
1) Aggression—Physical .................00..--+- 81 

2) Acceptance ......... or 74 
i TN soe Soca skh neater 51 

t) Ageression—Death ..............c...2.:0-.02 16 

5) Aggression—Verbal ............................ 14 
6) Afection—Physical .............................. 24 
7) Affection—Verbal ......................<.:.....- 22 
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dynamics and symptoms can be de- 
rived by means of individual assess- 
ment of children’s MAPS protocols, 
but the use of the Fine scoring system 
fails to reveal statistically significant 
differences. It should be noted that the 
present group of children was given 
a variety of MAPS backgrounds and 
that the number of children in each 
symptom group varied considerably. 
It is possible that with larger numbers 
of children and a standard set of 
cards, more adequate differentiations 
could be made statistically. The rela- 
tive similarity between Fine’s groups 
and this group, the bulk of which are 
clinically referred, suggests the need 
for normative studies, This investiga- 
tor is in agreement with Fine that any 
scoring system is a “means of high- 
lighting important information and 
second as a framework for more de- 
tailed analysis,” as well as his state- 
ment that normative data with verbal 
projective techniques are “urgently 
needed.” 
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The TAT Aggressive Content Scale’ 


HAROLD STONE * 
Madigan Army Hospital, Tacoma, Washington 


The purpose of this paper is to in- 
troduce the TAT Aggressive Content 
Scale, designed by the present author 
as a practical tool by which clinicians 
may objectively score hostile-aggres- 
sive responses on the TAT. 

Originally, the Scale consisted of 
objective scoring criteria for classify- 
ing aggressive and non-aggressive re- 
sponses. These criteria were much 
the same as the ones of the present 
Scale, Early application of this Scale 
to psychopathic and “normal” indi- 
viduals led to a modification of the 
original scheme. Some _ additional 
breakdown of aggressive responses 
was felt to be necessary to provide a 
greater discrimination between more 
overtly hostile and more passive per- 
sons. Finney (3), in his Rorschach 
Content Scale, originally gave increas- 
ing weightings to his four aggression 
categories, but then he changed this 
because the weighted system showed 
no increased discrimination between 
his criterion of assaultive and non- 
assaultive agp groups. The only 
weighting his scale includes involves 
a double scoring of “aggression” if 
two of his categories are mentioned 
in a single response to the card, 

The problem of introducing weight- 
ings into the scoring system was a 
complicated one. There are many 
types of modifications that could be 
utilized (1, 4, 6). One could, for ex- 
ample, score the direction of aggres- 
sion. The assumption here would be 
that aggression turned outward in the 
response would bare a more direct re- 


‘Submitted as part of a Ph.D. thesis sub- 
mitted in June, 1953, to the University of 
California at Los Angeles (5). 

*The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to the following ple for their in- 
valuable aid in the writing of the original 
dissertation: Dr. §. Carolyn Fisher, Dr. 
Bruno Klopfer, and Dr. Alvin Lasko. 


lationship to overt behavior than ag- 
gression turned inward. Or one could 
score the response on the basis of de- 
termining whether or not the aggres- 
sion was phantasied or actual, and 
give the latter alternative a higher 
weighting. In constructing the Scale, 
however, two main considerations had 
to be kept in mind. One was the fact 
that it was intended to relate the 
Scale to overt behavior as much as 
possible. The other was that the mod- 
ifications must not so complicate the 
scoring system as to make it unwieldy 
for clinical use or difficult to score re- 
liably. The reader is here referred to 
the original dissertation for a more 
comprehensive survey of scoring sys- 
tems (5). 

The following two weightings were 
finally selected: (The next section, 
the Scale proper, explains these in de- 
tail.) 

1. Each aggressive response was 
categorized as involving a Death con- 
tent, a Physical Aggression content, or 
a Verbal Aggression content (2). 
These were weighted in a point sys- 
tem as 3, 2 and | points respectively. 
The assumption here is that death 
concepts would be indicative of great- 
er aggression and poorer control and 
hence would be more related to overt 
aggressive behavior than the physical 
or verbal categories. A similar rela- 
tionship seems likely between the 
physical and the verbal categories. 

2. The response was also scored in 
terms of whether it showed active ag- 
gression or “potential” aggression. In 
the latter case, only half the point 
credit is given. This is discussed more 
fully on the following pages. 


Carps UseEp 


Fifteen T.A.T. cards were used in 
the present study: 1-2-3BM-3GF-4- 
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6BM - 8BM - 9GF - 11-12M-13MF-14- 
15-18GF-18BM. For the most part 
they were chosen because they are 
the cards most often used in routine 
testing. Eleven of them are cards that 
Bruno Klopfer lists as “the most pro- 
ductive pictures.”* Three of the 15 
cards (1-2-14) have practically no ag- 
gressive pull. This means that they 
have little tendency to bring out ag- 
gressive responses in the subject. They 
were included, however, to determine 
whether or not aggressive prisoners 
might perceive them as aggressive and 
thus provide some discrimination be- 
tween assaultive and non-assaultive 
groups. In addition, these cards are 
commonly used, and it was felt im- 
portant to get as much information 
about their aggressive implications as 
possible. 


Instructions for the Use of the TAT 
Aggressive Content Scale: 


The following directions are to be used in 
scoring aggressive content on the Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT). Each response is 
to be considered individually, and placed in 
_one of the following four categories: 

Category 0: Non-Aggressive Responses, 

Category 1: Verbal Aggression. (“They had 

an argument.”) 

Category 2: Physical Aggression. (“He was 

shot.’’) 

Category 3: Death Concepts. (“She died.”) 
These are more fully discussed below. The 
response gets a point score which is equiv- 
alent to the category number. Thus, a re- 
sponse placed in Category 2 receives a point 
rating of two points. 

In some cases, the aggressive action of the 
story is implied or potential rather than ac- 
tive. (Examples are given below.) In _ this 
case, a “P” (for Potential) is added to the 
Category number. (For example, 2P.) When 
this is the case, the point score that would 
ordinarily be attributed to the Category is 
cut in half. In Potential scorings, the ag- 
gressive action is implied or placed in the 
future, or it may be a wish or idea that is 
not acted upon. The following themes are 
examples of Potential scorings where action 
is in the future. 


® Personal communication, Fall, 1950. 
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Card Theme Outline Category 
13MF “He planned to kill her” 3P 
11 “The animal was waiting to 

attack its prey.” 2P 
13MF “He knew they would quarrel 

when he got home.” IP 


In the following stories, the aggression is im- 
plied, or stated as a wish or thought that is 
not carried out: 


3BM “He was thinking of suicide but 

changed his mind.” 3P 
4 “He wanted to hit him, but she 

held him back.” 2P 
8BM “He only wounded him, but he 

wished he killed him.” 3P 


The qualification of a response by such ex- 
pressions as “could,” “maybe,” “might be,” 
and others does not make the response 
Potential. Thus, in the following themes the 
scoring is in the Death and Physical cate- 
gories. 
13MF 
13MF 


“He could’ve killed her, maybe.” 3 
“Maybe he beat her up: maybe 

she’ll be waken’ up from sleep 

soon. Yah, she’s probably just 
sleeping.” 

It is essential that the scorer not read into 
the responses. Thus, the theme “He commit- 
ted some bad act,” is scored in Category 0 
unless something more specific is mentioned 
that warrants its placement in Category 1, 2 
or 3. 

However, when in doubt about a response, 
score it as Aggressive. Or, if a single story 
has a number of alternative themes, or qual- 
ities in more than one category, score the 
highest single category, whether actual or 
potential, 
8BM “He shot him. He'll probably die.” 3P 


Category 0: Non-Aggressive Responses — 
Point Rating: 0 
This category consists of themes which are 
considered to be non-aggressive. They are 
responses which are not scorable in the three 
categories listed below. 


Category 1: Verbal Aggression— 
Point Rating: 1 
This category includes those stories in 
which hostility is displayed on a verbal level. 


3GF “They were quarreling (arguing).” 1 
6BM “She bawled him out.” 1 
4 “They were having a difference of 

opinion.” l 
6BM “He knew that she would yell at 

him if he did it.” 1P 
4 “He wanted to argue, but didn’t 

feel like it.” 1P 
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Category 2: Physical Aggression — 
Point Rating: 2 

This category includes those responses in- 
volving physical assault, illness, bodily mal- 
formation, destruction to inanimate objects. 
The direction of the aggression (turned in- 
ward or outward) is not considered in the 
scoring. 

Arbitrarily, “Punishment” and “Fighting” 
themes are scored in this category (unless 
Verbal is specified), and damage to inani- 
mate objects is scored here as Potential. 


Card Theme Outline Category 
8BM “He shot him.” 2 
3GF “She was sick.” (Sickness in her 

family.) 2 
3GF ‘They were arguing and he hit 
her.”’ 2 
3GF “She just had a fight with her 
husband.” 2 
15 “He was a hunchback (cripple, 
blind, etc.).” 2 
{ “He was gonna hit him, but she 
persuaded him not to.” 2P 

1] “The animal was waiting to 

attack its prey.” 2 

ll “They were running away from 

this here animal that was 
chasing them.” 2 
l “The violin was broken.” 2P 


Category 3: Death Concepts — 
Point Rating: 3 
Chis category includes those responses in 
which death is involved. Again, the direction 
of the aggression is not taken into account. 


13MF “They were arguing and he 

killed her.” 3 
3BM ‘He committed suicide.” 3 
1] “The animal swallowed its prey.” 3 
6BM “There was a death in the 

family.” S 
15 “He was standing by his son’s 

grave.” 3 
3BM_ “He was thinking of suicide, but 

decided not to.” 3P 
12 “He planned to (wanted to, 

thought of) kill him.” 3P 
3GF “The girl lost someone dear; 

she’s crying.” 3P 
15 “He was praying at the grave of 

someone dear.” 3P 


Below are the various cards used in the 
present study together with various TAT re- 
sponses. These are for the purpose of fur- 
ther clarifying and anchoring the scoring 
categories. 


Card 


3BM 


3GF 
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Cate- 

Theme Outline gory Pts. 
“The boy is practicing his 
violin and doesn’t want 
to.” 0 0 
“He broke his violin.” 2P i 
“He knows that if he 
doesn’t practice he will be 
punished.” _ 
“Farm Scene.” 0 
“Man whipping his 
horse.” 2 2 
“He’s suffering from grief 
or unhappiness.” 0 O 
“He had an argument 
with someone.” 1 1 
“He’s not feeling well; 
he’s sick.” 2 2 
“He's just been pun- 
ished.” » = 
“He’s just been punished; 
his mother bawled him 
out.” 1 1 
“There’s been a death in 
his family.” 3 8 
“Someone is real sick; 
probably dying.” 3P 1-1% 
“She had an argument with 
her boyfriend.” r & 
“She just heard bad news.” 0 0 
“Someone is very ill; she’s 
worried.” 2 £ 
“She’s thinking of 
suicide.” 3P 1-1% 
“Someone just died; she’s 
coming out of the room.” 3 3 
“He wants to do something 
and she don’t want him to; 
probably something bad.” 0 0 
“They're having some kind 
of disagreement or differ- 
erence of opinion about 
something.” 1 1 
“He wants to get this guy 
and she’s trying to hold 
him back.” 2 1 
“Looks like he’s raped 
this girl.” z & 
“He’s telling her some 
bad news.” 0 Oo 
“He’s done something 
wrong, some bad act, and 
he’s in trouble.” 0 #60 
“She’s reprimanding him 
for doing something he 
shouldn’t have done.” as 6 
“Someone’s died and he’s 
telling her.” $ 3 
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Card 
6BM 





Cate- 
Fheme Outline gory 


“He's done something 


(cont.) wrong. Maybe told a lie, 


8BM 


8BM 


12M 


13MF 


maybe killed someone.” 3 
“They're operating on this 
man.” 0 
“The boy wants to be a 
surgeon. This guy’s on a 
battlefield and they’re 


operating.” 0 
“This guy’s been shot. 
They’re operating.” 2 
“The doctor is cutting 
this guy.” 2 


“The doctor is probing 


for a bullet.” 2 
“He's been shot; he'll 
probably die.” 3P 
“This guy was shot and 

he dies.” 3 
“The girl is running 

away from someone or 
something.” 0 
“The girl is terrified of 
something.” 0 
“The girl is planning to 

get even.” 0 
“The two girls had a 
quarrel.” 1 


“This girl is planning on 
harming the other one.” 2 
“Someone has drowned in 
the ocean.” 3 
“The man is running away 
from something.” 0 
“That animal is chasing 


him.” 2P 
“The dragon is waiting 

to pounce on its prey.” 2P 
“They're running away 

from that animal: it prob- 
ably gets one of them.” 3P 


“He’s hypnotizing the 

boy.” 0 
“The psychiatrist is try- 

ing to find out what’s 


wrong.” 0 
“He’s about to choke the 
boy.” 2P 


“He’s hypnotizing the boy; 
wants to control him so 

he can do his dirty work.” 2P 
“The boy is ill.” 2 
“It’s a priest performing 
the last rites.” 


3P 


“He just had intercourse.” 0 
“He's filled with remorse 
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Pts. Card 


13MF 
(cont.) 


1 18GF 


18BM 


1 
= 


1-14 
0 





Theme Outline 
at what he’s done.” 
“He's shacked up with 
her.” 
“He raped her.” 
“She’s real sick and he 
don’t know what to do.” 
“She was sick and died. 
He feels real bad.” 
“He’s sneaking in the 
house.” 
“Robbery or burglary.” 
“Thinking about suicide. 
He probably jumps.” 
“Ghost, Ghoul, or Spirit 
in a graveyard.” 
“A minister praying to his 
friends.” 
“A ghoul; getting ready to 
dig up a dead body.” 
“Old man standing at the 
grave of a loved one or 
relative praying.” 
“An old man standing at 
the grave of his wife or 
son.” (Score 3 if any close 


relative is specifically men- 


tioned.) 

“The girl slipped and 
she’s helping her.” 
“She’s not feeling well 
(ill, faint).” 


“She slipped and fell down 


the stairs.” 


“She’s strangling her; she'll 


probably die.” 

“She’s choking her to 
death.” 

“She's choking her; she 
looks dead.” 

“He’s drunk.” 

“He’s a crook, probably 
arrested by police.” 
“He’s been robbed or 
rolled.” 

“He’s sick and someone is 
helping him.” 

“He’s been caught by the 
police and is trying to get 
away.” (Score similarly 
any story where figure is 
being held against will 
and struggling.) 

“He’s trying to fight this 
guy but they’re holding 
him back.” (Score 2 on 
basis of being held back; 
otherwise score 2P.) 


Cate- 
gory 
0 


3P 


3P 


3P 


co 


Pts. 
0 


1-14 


1-114 


1-114 
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RELIABILITY 


To determine whether the TAT 
Aggressive Content Scale could be 
scored in a consistent fashion by dif- 
ferent examiners, 120 TAT = stories 
were randomly selected from the 
total number of subjects’ responses 
and independently scored by two 
clinical psychologists. In addition, the 
writer’s scoring of these responses was 
taken directly from the protocols he 
had already scored. The 120 TAT 
stories were divided equally among 
the fifteen cards utilized in the study: 
the eight responses from each card 
were randomly selected. 

Considering the writer as Judge 
Number 1, the percentage agreement 
obtained between the three ratings 
was as follows: 

Judges 2-1: 94.16% 

Judges 3-1: 90.00% 

Judges 2-3: 89.16% 

Judge number three made a consist- 
ent error in scoring Category 1 re- 
sponses which was responsible for 
many of the failures in agreement. 
Analysis of the scoring errors showed 
several instances where minor re- 
visions in the scoring directions could 
increase the scoring reliability, On 
the basis of the agreements obtained, 
however, we are justified in conclud- 
ing that the TAT Aggressive Content 
Scale is reliable in that it can be 
scored consistently by different 
judges. 
VALIDITY 

Three groups of army prisoners 
were utilized in this study. All were 
prisoners at the United States Disci- 
plinary Barracks at Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia, and the length of confine- 
ment was approximately constant for 
the three groups. No cases psychiatri- 
cally diagnosed as psychotic, suffering 
from organic brain damage or feeble- 
minded were included in the study. 

Group I, characterized as least ag- 
gressive, consisted of 25 men. The 
confinement offense for all members 
of this group was AWOL or desertion 
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while in combat in Korea. The pre- 
vious history of these men showed no 
record of previous offenses, and the 
social history available showed no 
record of overt acting-out behavior 
(such as fighting). Our reason orig- 
inally for considering Group 1 the 
least aggressive was that the offenses 
committed by this group cannot be 
considered as “acts against society or 
against authority”; they have been 
committed under stress of a combat 
situation, and there is no reason to 
assume underlying hostility or ag- 
gression as responsible for the act. 
Further consideration of these groups 
after the study was once under way 
led the author to reject the above 
analysis of the relative degree of “‘ag- 
gressiveness” of Groups | and 2. Since 
our original hypotheses were based on 
these assumptions, however, the line 
of reasoning described above was car- 
ried through. In the discussion chap- 
ter of the original dissertation have 
been outlined the reasons why it was 
felt that this analysis is faulty, and 
an alternative way of conceptualizing 
the data is set forth. 

Group 2, characterized as medium 
aggressive, consisted of 27 men. The 
confinement offense for all members 
of the group was AWOL or desertion 
in a combat situation. In addition to 
the confinement offense, each mem- 
ber of this group had a record of at 
least two previous “non-aggressive” of- 
fenses. In most cases, these offenses 
were also AWOL, though a few petty 
larceny and narcotics charges were in- 
cluded. Our original reason for con- 
sidering Group 2 more aggressive 
than Group 1 was that repeated 
AWOLs and desertions under non- 
combat conditions were interpreted as 
anti-social behavior. It was felt that 
these men had a great deal of hostil- 
ity which they were unable to act 
out directly. The presence of this hos- 
tility, the writer believed, would make 
these men more aggressive than those 
of Group | where there was no reason 
to expect any unusual hostility pat- 
terns... 
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Group 3, characterized as most ag- 
gressive, consisted of 31 men. These 
men were confined to prison for an 
aggressive offense, usually murder or 
assault with intent to commit mutr- 
der. In addition to the confinement 
offense, each member of this group 
had a record of at least two previous 
assaultive offenses which could in- 
clude fighting. 

Table I below shows the individual 
point score breakdown among the 
three groups as scored by the Scale. 

PREDICTIONS 

According to our original concep- 
tualization of a “gradient of aggres- 
sion,” the following predictions were 
made, followed by the results of the 
TAT scoring. 
1.Group 3 should show a greater 

amount of aggressive content than 

Group 2. The hypothesis was con- 

firmed by a “t” ratio of 3.06, p 

= .Ol. 
2.Group 3 should show a greater 

amount of aggressive content than 

Group |. The hypothesis was ques- 


The TAT Aggressive Content Score 


“ec 


tionable, with a 
p = .06. 

.Group 2 should show a higher ag- 
gressive content score than Group 
1. This hypothesis was not con- 
firmed. The trend was reversed with 
a “t” of 1.37, p = .10. 

4.Group 3 (assaultive) should show 

a greater amount of aggressive con- 

tent than the combined non-assaul- 

tive Groups | and 2. This hypothe- 
sis was confirmed by a “t” ratio of 

2.98, p = .01. 

The TAT Aggressive Content Scale 
does discriminate in a significant way 
between the assaultive and non-as- 
saultive groups of this study. Our 
original conceptualization of these 
groups as existing on a gradient of 
aggression is theoretically unsound, 
since other variables than aggression 
are no doubt involved. For example, 
is it sound to think of Group 2 as 
being more aggressive than Group | 
simply because they have committed 
more than one non-assaultive offense. 
Other variables such as ego control 
and stress tolerance enter in here, and 


t’’ ratio of 1.88, 


oo 


Tas.eE I—Distributions of Individual Scores for Members of the Three Groups 


Score* 


Group 3 





Mean = 15.59 
Sigma — 4.65 


* Point scores on TAT Aggressive Content Scale. 
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may well affect the aggression score. 
If we concern ourselves with the 
openly assaultive Group 3 as opposed 
to Group 2 or Group I, or to Groups 
2 and 1 combined, the results are 
essentially as predicted. 


Thus, though our predictions are 
not completely confirmed when based 
on the original “gradient” theory, it 
does appear that the Scale does sta- 
tistically discriminate between assaul- 
tive and non-assaultive groups. This 
by no means constitutes a total vali- 
dation of the Scale, but seems to in- 
dicate that further research involving 
its use might be worthwhile. More 
specifically, it would be most mean- 
ingful to use the Scale with other 
measures of overt and covert aggres- 
sion to determine the degree of cor- 
relation between the Scale and these 
measures. 


ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL CARDS 


It was felt that certain TAT cards 
might show greater discrimination be- 
tween assaultive and non-assaultive 
groups than other cards. Since the 
TAT, unlike the Rorschach, does pro- 
vide a choice of cards to be used in 
the administration, the determination 
of discriminating cards would be valu- 
able for the clinician especially inter- 
ested in the potential acting out be- 
havior of the subject he is testing. To 
accomplish this, the responses to each 
story were broken down among the 
six scoring categories (3, 3P, 2, 2P, 
1, 1P) and compared among the three 
groups. Cards | and 2 drew a total of 
only three aggressive responses. These 
were all given by Group 3. Card 14 
drew seven aggressive responses. 
These were equally distributed among 
the groups. As we expected, then, 
these cards do show little “aggressive 
pull.” On Card 8BM, Group 3 showed 
a considerably greater number of 
physical aggression responses than 
Groups | or 2 (Group 3, 20; Group 
2, 11; Group 1, 13). On Card 11, 
Group 3 showed a larger number of 
Category 2P responses than Groups | 
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or 2 (Group 3, 15; Group 2, 6; Group 
1, 7). Cards 3BM and 3GF show the 
largest discrimination between  as- 
saultive and non-assaultive groups, 
and this discrimination is mainly 
shown in Category 3, Death Contents. 
It seems that Cards with too great an 
aggressive pull, such as 13MF, 18GF 
and 18BM, are not the most useful 
cards for predicting aggressive be- 
havior, The pull towards the aggres- 
sive contents in these cards is so great 
that all types of subjects give re- 
sponses involving Death and Physical 
Aggression contents. 


SUMMARY 


The TAT Aggressive Content Scale 
was developed with the aim of pro- 
viding the Clinician with a practical 
tool by which he could objectively 
score hostile-aggressive content on the 
TAT. In general it appears that the 
Scale does, to some extent, accom- 
plish this aim, It has sufficiently ob- 
jective scoring criteria so that it can 
be scored in a consistent fashion by 
different persons. It does have a fair 
degree of validity, as determined by 
the statistically significant discrim- 
ination shown by it in the scoring of 
protocols of assaultive and non-as- 
saultive prisoners. The results indi- 
cate that future work with this scale, 
specifically oriented towards correlat- 
ing it with other measures of overt 
and covert aggression, may well be 
useful. 
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Neurotic Depressives’ and Alcoholics’ Oral Rorschach Percepts* 


GERALD WIENER 
The Seton Psychiatric Institute 


PROBLEM 


Psychoanalytic theory states that 
both depressed and alcoholic patients 
have oral features prominent in their 
character structures. The orality of 
depressed patients is characterized by 
ambivalence in which the need for 
oral supplies (e.g., love, security, es- 
teem boosters) is in conflict with oral 
incorporative or destructive devour- 
ing needs (2, pp. 389 ff.). The hostil- 
ity of the depressed patient, originally 
directed against frustrating objects, 
appears in the form of self hatred. 

Alcoholics are characterized by 
Fenichel (2, p. 376) as oral characters 
whose fixation is at a more passive, 
recipient level. Presumably the ambi- 
valent hostile aspect of orality is not 
as pronounced in the alcoholics as in 
the depressive. The alcoholic is inter- 
ested in receiving self esteem gratifiers 
and has little interest in his love 
objects apart from their ability to 
fulfill his needs. 

It is hypothesized that the differ- 
ences between these two character 
organizations will be reflected in the 
content of their Rorschach percepts. 
The , gw of the projected oral Ror- 
schach response should indicate the 
degree of ambivalence associated with 
the orality. Neurotic depressive’s oral 
percepts, compared to those of the 
alcoholic character disorder, will con- 
tain more references to hostility. 

Review chapters by Sarason (3, ch. 
15) and Schafer (4, ch. 4) on thematic 
analysis of Rorschach protocols indi- 
date a trend toward examining con- 
tent in other than the usual content 
categories familiar to Rorschach users. 
Schafer (4, pp. 130-138) provides a 
scheme for categorizing responses ac- 





* The author is grateful for the support given 
this research by The Seton Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier. 


cording to psychoanalytically derived 
variables. Another purpose of this re- 
search is to experimentally test the 
possibility of examining Rorschach 
data from the viewpoint of psycho- 
analytically derived content cate- 
gories. 


METHOD 


Rorschach protocols were examined 
for oral references. These were de- 
fined strictly as spontaneous mentions 
of food objects, parts of the anatomy 
used for ingestion, acts of eating or 
preparing food, use of the mouth for 
eating or non-eating purposes, and 
mentions of eating or cooking imple- 
ments. All such oral responses were 
then placed into either of three cate- 
gories: positive, neutral or hostile. 
Positive oral responses consisted of 
mentions of food, parts of the anat- 
omy used in food eating and digestion, 
acts of eating or preparing food, and 
food concerned implements. Re- 
sponses such as “tomato,” “mouths,” 
“waiters serving,” and “cup” were 
classified as positive oral responses. 
Hostile orality was specifically defined 
in terms of hostile devouring re- 
sponses and non-eating but hostile use 
of the mouth. Responses such as 
“people spitting,” “preying lions,” 
and “cannibals” come under this clas- 
sification. Neutral oral responses were 
those which saw the mouth used for 
non-eating and non-hostile purposes 
such as “people whistling.” 

The subjects were 27 patients (15 
men and 12 women) diagnosed as 
passive aggressive character disorders 
with alcoho] addiction and 15 patients 
(10 women and five men) diagnosed 
as neurotic depressives. Data concern- 
ing the differential responses of men 
and women patients for each diagnos- 
tic category are presented in Table II. 
Sex did not appear as a significant 
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variable in this study. The mean age 
of the alcoholic group was 47.1 years. 
This was not significantly different 
from the mean age of the depressed 
group which was 45.1 years. Depressed 
patients were limited to the neurotic 
range of mental illness, because it was 
felt desirable to maintain some con- 
sistency in the level of ego organiza- 
tion. None of the subjects was con- 
sidered clinically psychotic. There was 
doubtless some overlap in the overt 
behavior of the two groups. Alcohol 
addiction is in many cases an attempt 
to avoid depressed affect. Depressed 
patients may vary in the extent to 
which they consume alcoholic bever- 
ages either as “social drinkers” or as 
an attempt to find relief from their 
symptoms. However the diagnostic 
category is used to imply different be- 
havior preferences. People with a de- 
pressive diagnostic label are more 
overtly depressed than alcoholics. 
Similarly, alcoholics use more alcohol 
than neurotic depressives. 

Psychological test batteries includ- 
ing the Rorschach were administered 
for standard psychiatric use independ- 
ently of this study and prior to its 
formulation. 


Neurotic Depressives’ and Alcoholics’ Oral Rorschach Percepts 


RESULTS 


The data shown in Table I indi- 
cate that both groups produce similar 
percentages of oral responses, The al- 
coholic group, compgred to the de- 
pressives, produce sighificantly less of 
the hostile and neutral types of re- 
sponses and more of the positively 
toned responses. 

Within the alcoholic group, more 
positive oral responses were elicited 
than hostile oral responses (t=7.2, 
p<-01). For this group, the positive 
responses also outnumber the neutral 
responses (t—8.5, p<.01). The differ- 
ence between the neutral and hostile 
responses were not significant. 

The depressive group produced hos- 
tile and positive oral responses in 
roughly equal amounts. The differ- 
ence between such responses was not 
significant. The amount of positive 
as compared with neutral responses 
was not significant (t—1.51, p>.10, 
two-tailed test of significance). Nor 
was there a_ significant difference 
among the amounts of hostile as com- 
pared with neutral responses (t—1.48, 
p>.10, two-tailed test of significance). 

Table II indicates that men and 


TasLeE I. Oral Rorschach Percepts of Neurotic Depressive and 
Alcoholic Patients 


% All 
Diagnostic Oral 
Category Responses 
Neurotic Depressives (N — 27) 15.80 
Alcoholics (N = 15)...... 16.44 
I sss cesta conc cees 64 
Pests ost visas hat rasnsexiacesstacisianste .38 


% Hostile %, Neutral % Positive 
Oral Oral Oral 
Responses Responses Responses 
6.00 3.00 6.80 
1.96 63 13.85 
1.04 2.37 7.05 
2.91 2.69 2.71 
<.01 <.01 <.01 


Note: Each of the percent entries in Table I was calculated by finding the percent of the 
response for each subject and taking the mean of the separate percent scores, as suggested by 


Cronbach (1). 


TABLE II. Sex Differences in Oral Rorschach Imagery 


Neurotic Depressives 
Women (N = 10)............ 
) ees 
a 


Alcoholics 


NN UND sos sos cnn sh Aescnrescassncganeotccenieasas , 


Men (N = 15) 





Difference......seceeceeee seeecshcaldisiiceieciicianes 





% Hostile % Neutral % Positive 


Oral Oral Oral 
Responses Responses Responses 
6.40 3.00 6.10 
5.20 3.00 8.20 
1.20 .00 2.10 
2.17 00 13.83 
1,80 1.13 13.87 
37 1.13 04 
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women of both diagnostic categories 
do not behave differently with respect 
to the variables considered. None of 
the differences shown in Table II are 
significant. Pooling subjects regardless 
of sex seems justified for this study. 


DISCUSSION 


Neurotic depressives produce both 
oral accepting and oral hostile Ror- 
schach themes. This appears com- 
patible with the psychoanalytic defini- 
tion of the depressive character. De- 
pendency needs are present, but ambi- 
valently so. Oral incorporation of the 
needed and loved object has a hostile 
tinge and is related to destruction of 
the object. The preponderance of oral 
accepting images in the alcoholic’s 
oral percepts is in concordance with 
his need for supplies and his appar- 
ently unblocked behavior in procur- 
ing the needed oral gratifiers. That 
alcoholics do not tend to form oral- 
hostile percepts does not imply that 
they are not hostile. The failure of a 
Rorschach variable to appear may in- 
dicate either a repression of the pre- 
sumed corresponding dynamic need or 
its relative unimportance. Secondly, 
hostility appears in other than oral 
contexts. To the extent that Ror- 
schach percepts are behavior re- 
sponses, it is seen that the behavior of 
the depressive group included security 
seeking in a context of ambivalence, 
whereas the security seeking behavior 
of the alcoholic is relatively unambi- 
valent. 

It was noted that the depressive 
group responds with more neutral 
oral responses than the alcoholic 
group. A possible explanation is that 
the conflict between oral receptive and 
oral hostile needs causes a displace- 
ment of the orality onto more neutral 
content. The oral preoccupation 
emerges, but without the conflictful 
connotations. 

The different Rorschach behavior 
between the two groups implies that 
thematic analysis can be a fruitful pro- 
cedure. The data are not presented in 
order to suggest diagnostic indicators, 
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Doubtless, other diagnostic groups, as 
well as normal people, will perceive 
varying amounts of oral responses. 
However, it does seem useful from the 
viewpoint of experimentation and 
clinical practice to evaluate Rorschach 
percepts according to psychoanalytic 
content categories. 


SUMMARY 


This study was concerned with 
demonstrating the feasibility of exam- 
ining Rorschach content in the light 
of psychoanalytically derived content 
variables. It was hypothesized that the 
oral Rorschach responses of neurotic 
depressives, compared to alcoholics, 
would contain more references to hos- 
tility. Rorschach records of 27 neu- 
rotic depressives and 15 alcoholic 
character disorders were compared. 
It was found that the depressives 
produced almost equal amounts of 
positive and hostile oral percepts. 
Alcoholics, compared to depressives, 
formed significantly fewer hostile oral 
images and significantly more positive 
oral imagery. The alcoholic’s positive 
percepts significantly outnumbered 
their hostile imagery. Depressives pro- 
duced significantly more neutral oral 
imagery than the alcoholics. These re- 
sults were evaluated in terms of psy- 
choanalytic theory. Both diagnostic 
categories possess oral characters in 
that love, warmth, security, etc. are 
sought after through the use of oral 
mechanisms. However, depressive per- 
sonalities are characterized by ambi- 
valence toward the love object, more- 
so than alcoholics. 
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Henry, William E. The Analysis of 
Fantasy. The Thematic Apperception 
Technique in the Study of Person- 
ality. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 305. 


In the preface of the book the author indi- 
cates his purposes and plans. I quote one 
because it is of universal importance and 
one which he achieves so well: “ .. . to be 
able to formulate their practices and prin- 
ciples in ways sufficiently clear to permit 
both systematic investigation and a trans- 
mittal of these principles to their colleagues 
and students.” Essentially his other purposes 
are to show in simple fashion how the 
Murray Thematic Apperception Test can be 
used to infer psychodynamics whether it be 
specifically for clinical purposes or for a 
variety of research. Part One deals with inter- 
pretation as applied to the reasponse in gen- 
eral; discusses interpretation as applied to the 
specific T.A.T. stimuli; and presents “A con- 
ceptual framework for an individual case 
analysis.” Part Two presents illustrative ma- 
terial. Part Three gives a stimulus analysis 
of the cards, 

In discussing “The Task of Interpretation” 
he makes the important point that the 
neglect of the normal response in favor of 
searching for the distorted or anxiety ridden 
one is unfortunate because the “normal re- 
sponses are of great importance in showing 
the setting within which deviancy occurs and 
in analyzing the techniques of adjustment and 
ego strength.” He points out also the im- 
portance of recognizing that the subject’s 
response is not only his private reaction but 
involves his techniques for adapting his own 
feelings and emotions as expressed through 
learned symbols. 

In considering the criteria for selection of 
the pictures he recommends that “It further 
seems advisable to make the initial selection 
of pictures along the lines of basic inter- 
personal relations rather than primarily along 
the lines of selected emotions” or “situations.’ 
This recommendation is particularly impor- 
tant in planning the battery of tests where 
the examiner should consider the rationale 
for his choice of tests. Often, in the eyes of 
this reviewer, the Rorschach is over-extended 
to interpret attitudes toward object rela- 
tionships instead of making use of a more 
pertinent approach such as the T.A.T. 


Although there is no attempt to plumb the 
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depths, this book is an excellent presenta- 
tion and because of the clarity of style and 
organization may appear deceptively simple 
to some readers. The book certainly can be 
highly recommended as a text for courses 
dealing with the use of the T.A.T. 


MorTIMER M. MEYER 
Los Angeles 


Kaplan, B. and Plaut, T. F. A. Per- 
sonality in a Communal Society: An 
Analysis of the Mental Health of the 
Hutterites..Lawrence, Kansas. Univer- 
sity of Kansas Publications, Social 
Science Studies, 1956. $3.25. xi+-116. 


During these times of increasing concern 
over mental health any study which aims to 
shed new light on its etiology or under- 
standing is indeed welcome. This hundred- 
odd page brochure at the outset gives prom- 
ise of meeting this need. It consists of a 
study by an interdisciplinary team of two 
psychologists (the authors), a psychiatrist, 
and a sociologist, and represents an attempt 
to evaluate the mental health of a particular 
cultural group—the Hutterites. This com- 
munal, religious sect exhibits a low inci- 
dence of mental disorder and appears to en- 
joy a successful adjustment to a culture pat- 
tern wherein the individual is subordinated 
to the group welfare in a rather extreme 
manner, Nevertheless, outwardly they appeat 
poised, carefree and happy and seem to live 
together harmoniously with minimal signs 
of anxiety or emotional distress. 

The authors were primarily concerned 
with evaluating whether the good mental 
health picture of the group was actually so. 
If verified, they reasoned, study of these 
people might fruitfully aid in uncovering 
the conditions under which good mental 
health can develop. They then proceeded 1) 
to explore the salient personality character- 
istics of more or less normal members of the 
society; 2) to appraise these data within a 
mental health frame of reference. 

Projective materials used to ascertain the 
Hutterite personality dynamics were the TAT 
and a modified version of the Stein Sen- 
tence Completion test. The Rorschach was 
not utilized because after collecting a few 
records, the authors felt the technique was 
not productive in the setting, and the data 
could not be easily related to the culture 
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matrix nor readily understood and com- 
municated to the non-psychologist workers 
(sic!). Utilizing Murray’s personality con- 
ceptual scheme, frequency tallies were made 
of various relevant psychological variables as 
inferred from the projective responses, To 
determine the mental health picture of the 
people ten areas of personality functioning 
which the writers felt were the foci of both 
good mental health and_ psychopathology 
(e.g., guilt, aggression, love and sex, devi- 
ance, belongingness-isolation, and anxiety) 
were selected. The personality findings were 
then used to ascertain in a qualitative way 
how effectively the Hutterites were able to 
handle stress in these areas, 

The conclusions they finally arrive at are 
somewhat disappointing, ambiguous, and 
equivocal. One point is expressed with firm 
conviction: that the Hutterite behavioral pic- 
ture of conformity and harmony is not par- 
alleled by a similar harmony at the level of 
personality. It is when they attempt to ap- 
praise the mental health of the group that 
the authors appear to flounder. Throughout 
the volume they tend to evaluate mental 
health in terms of pathologies present or in 
divergences from ideal standards. Within this 
framework they concluded that the Hutter- 
ites were considerably more maladjusted than 
they seemed to be. As these people exhibited 
relatively few symptoms and appeared to 
handle their problems well, the writers won- 
dered whether perhaps the pathology found 
in the group might not reasonably fall under 
the “concept of normal pathology.” Thus, 
they end by straddling the issue maintain- 
ing “we would strongly reject the conclusion 
the Hutterites have especially bad mental 
health. However neither can we feel that 
the hypothesis of especially good mental 
health can be maintained,” and throw the 
problem back into the lap of the frustrated 
reader. 

Research in the area of mental health is at 
best a perilous and difficult undertaking 
strewn with numerous pitfalls. This appears 
to be partly a function of the complex na- 
ture of the data and the vast gaps in our 
theoretical knowledge in the field of culture 
and personality, and partly due to the crud- 
ity and lack of suitable normative and _ val- 
idity information on our measuring instru- 
ments, 

While the authors are aware of the diffi- 
culty of selecting suitable criteria for good 
mental health and possible bias in their 
sampling, they seem somewhat unsophisti- 
cated about other sources of error: many 
test performances are incomplete; statistical 
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pooling of data is done in a haphazard man- 
ner; and there is possibly a pessimistic bias 
in their TAT interpretations. Research on 
the TAT has tended to support the latter, 
yet the investigators seem oblivious of this 
fact. Clinicians may also be interested to 
learn that 13MF, the most sexually loaded 
card, was omitted because the writers felt 
it might be too threatening, only later to 
realize it was their own projection. The 
most constructive implication of this study 
is the painful need for more normative data 
on the TAT before any valid inferences can 
be drawn concerning the maladjustment of 
either a person or a group. 

IRA WEINER, PH.D. 

Los Angeles State Mental 

Hygiene Clinic 


Kataguchi, Yasufumi. S/inri-Shind- 
an-Ho. (The Psychodiagnostic Tech- 
nique: Rorschach Test.) Tokyo: Maki 
Book Co., 1956. Pp. 257. 


This introductory text in the Rorschach 
coming from the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health in Japan is another indication of 
the geographically expanding interest in pro- 
jective methods. This Journal has recently 
published reviews of similar, though less 
comprehensive, texts that have emerged from 
other countries. The volume under consid- 
eration is an unusually up-to-date introduc- 
tion to the Rorschach method, utilizing most 
of the recent European and American con-_ 
tributions. In this respect, it is a decidedly 
superior volume. 

While specific statements cannot be trans- 
lated by the reviewer to whom Japanese 
characters are less structured than the ink- 
blots they describe, a few general statements 
can be made about the book on the basis of 
inferences from references, tabular material, 
and occasional English words. 

The sequence of discussion is convention- 
al: a chapter on_ projective psychology, 
methodology and applications; description 
and administration; scoring, diagnostic indi- 
cations and psychotherapeutic applications. 
Klopfer’s scoring is used throughout and a 
modification of the Klopfer-Davidson record 
sheet is employed. In addition, Rapaport’s 
qualitative descriptions of verbalizations and 
perceptual distortions are listed on the record 
sheet. A detailed discussion of form-level 
makes use of Beck’s Z and Klopfer’s latest 
published material and exemplifies with a 
number of scored responses. 

The presentation of clinical-diagnostic cri- 
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teria tends to be somewhat brief and to 
emphasize a sign approach, although the 
conventional clinical hypotheses regarding 
both qualitative and quantitative data are 
enunciated. It is not, perhaps, to be expect- 
ed that an introductory text such as this 
delve profoundly into the subtleties of diag- 
nostic and clinical inference from Rorschach 
data. In connection with clinical considera- 
tions two cases are presented to exemplify 
the process. A rather complete presentation 
is made of the various diagnostic scales based 
upon the Rorschach: anxiety indicators, 
Biihler’s Basic Rorschach Score, Munroe’s 
Inspection Technique, Piotrowski’s organic 
signs and the like. The book closes with a 
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chapter summarizing research findings on 
prediction of therapeutic success and evalu- 
ation of personality changes. 

The Japanese references included in the 
extensive bibliography will, of course, be of 
limited utility to English-speaking clinicians. 

This reviewer's overall impression is that 
Kataguchi’s text is broader and more mod- 
ern in coverage than any other foreign intro- 
duction to the Rorschach which has come to 
his attention. 


BERTRAM R. Forer, Pu.D. 
Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 

Los Angeles 
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GENERAL NEWSLETTER 


Okino, Hiroshi. Studies on the 
Bender-Gestalt Test. Folia psychiat- 
rica et neurologica Japonica. 1956, 9, 
314-328. 

Bender-Gestalts of 327 Japanese adults, 
patients and controls, were analyzed by 
means of an objective scoring scheme of 121 
variables. Results are compared with those 
of other studies. 


Schachtel, E. Sobre la memoria y la 
amnesia de la nifiez. Revista de Psi- 
cologia, 1956, 1, 142-188. (Bogota). 

A summary of the literature on infantile 
amnesia with some reference to the Ror- 
schach. 


Ulisses, Rodrigo. Personalidade 
egocentrica - acusado como mandante 
de crimo de morte - responsibilidade 
plena - estudo psicodinamico do reu. 
Arquivos do Manicémio judiciario 
Heitor Carrilho, 1955, 24, 127-143. 
(Rio de Janeiro.) 

Case study of a mathematics teacher con- 
victed of murder and rape. Rorschach find- 
ings are presented. 

Boisbourdin, C.; de la Roche, A. 
de B.; Michel, A.; and Peltier, J. R. 
Expérimentation du test P. F. de Ro- 
senzweig sur un group d’éléves pilotes 
de l’'armée de l’air. Revue de Psycholo- 
gie Appliquée, 1956, 6, 15-27. 

Rosenzweig’s Picture-Frustration Test was 
unsuccessful in predicting success of student 
fliers. 

Karl, Helmut. Die Methodik des 
Mittelprotokolls im Farbenpyramiden 
Test. Zeitschr. f. diagnost. Psychol., 
1956, 4, 123-145. 

Factor structure, validity and reliability of 
Color Pyramid Test scores were obtained 
when both unpleasant and pleasant pyramids 
were combined into a single scoring system. 

Spreen, Otfried. Stirnhirnverletzte 
im Rorschach-Versuch. Zeitschr. f. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 146-173. 

Statistical findings in Rorschach protocols 
of varied frontal brain lesion cases, reveal 
significant subgroup differences. 

Wewetzer, Karl-Hermann,. Bender- 
Gestalt-Test bei Kindern: Auswert- 
ungsmethode und _ differentialdiag- 
nostische Mdglichkeiten. Zeitschr. f. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 174-186. 


Data are presented on a new method of 


scoring the Bender Gestalt drawings, vield- 
ing six scores which differentiate normal and 
brain-injured children. 


von den Broek, P. L’application 
des tests de Rorschach et de Behn- 
Rorschach dans le cas d’une schizo- 
phrénie naissante. Zeitschr. f. diagnost 
Psychol., 1956, 4, 186-196. 

Case study of an incipient schizophrenic 
reaction. 

Weber, A. Zur Geschichte des Ror- 
schach’schen Formdeutsversuchs. Zeit- 
schr. f. diagnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 
206-212. (Rorschachiana.) 

A brief historic summary of some of the 
methodologic precursors to Rorschach’s study. 


Mange, Roberto. Evolucdo da psi- 
cotécnica em Sado Paulo. Arquivos 
Brasileiros de Psicotécnica, 1956, 8, 
5-7. 

A brief history of the development of psy- 
chotechnology in,Sao Paulo. The Rorschach 
is mentioned. 


Vieira, Marcus V. M.; Amorim, Jose 
A.; and de Carvalho, Armando V. O 
Psicodiagnostico Miocinético na sele- 
cao de motoristas. Arquivos Brasilei- 
ros de Psicotécnica, 1956, 8, 53-65. 

This paper presents findings in the use of 
Mira’s Myokinetic Test for the driver selec- 
tion. In addition a 107 item bibliography of 
the Myokinetic Test is appended. 


Cullinan, Dora de B. O Amigo 
Ideal. Arquivos Brasileiros de Psicot- 
écnica, 1956, 8, 67-72. 

The author introduces a thematic test 
which requires the subject to write an essay 
describing his ideal friend. 

Roth, Anton, Erfahrungen mit dem 
Make A Picture Story von Edwin S. 
Shneidman. Diagnostica, 1956, 2, 21- 
30. 

MAPS data of adult German subjects are 
compared with those of other German and 
American samples. 

Escobar Valle, Lauro. El Psicodiag- 
nostico de Rorschach en sindrome 
epileptico. Archivos de Criminologia, 
Neuro-psiquiarria y Disciplinas Con- 
exas, 1956, 4, 426-462. (Quito.) 

Rorschach findings in 80 cases of epilepsy 
are described and compared with findings of 
other Rorschach investigators. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL 
COMMITTEE, AUGUST 1956 


The following report summarizes the ac- 
tivities of the Editorial Committee and the 
progress of the Journal through 1955 (Vol- 
ume 19) into 1956 (Volume 20). 

During 1955 a group of five papers were 
solicited to commemorate Jung’s 80th birth- 
dav. The first issue of Volume 20 consisted of 
a series of papers, some invited, to com- 
memorate the 100th Anniversary of Freud’s 
birth. 

The following table summarizes the dis- 
tribution of manuscripts in the Journal for 
the past five years. 


need less space in which to say it. We be- 
lieve, however, that brevity has reached its 
realistic limit. During the past year we have 
in fact requested authors to expand their 
papers in the interest of clarity and com- 
pleteness. 

Publication lag is a fickle variable. We 
measure it from the time of receipt of the 
paper and not date of acceptance. In 1954 
the lag varied from 9 months for issue No. | 
to 12 months for No. 4. In 1955 it varied be- 
tween 10 and 11 months. In 1956 because of 
the commemoration issues of largely request- 
ed papers, the second issue had a lag of 13 
months which reduced to 10 months in the 
third issue. Manuscripts on hand for the 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
No. Pp. No. Pp. No. Pp. No. Pp. No. Pp. 
a. Total Pages 596 558 528 536 492 
b. Articles published 38 459 35 450 50 427 53 449 46 383 
c. Articles accepted 43 34 oS 36 46 
d. Lag increment (c-b) 5 —1 3 —17 0 
e. Rejection rate 35.8% 46.0%, 40.4% 55.6% 47.1% 
f. Total Mss. Received 67 63 89 81 87 
g. Mean Pp. per Article 12.1 12.9 8.5 8.5 8.3 
h. Space for articles 77.0% 80.6% 80.9%, 83.8% 77.8% 
i. Book reviews 7 6 15 9 22 


It will be seen that there has been a grad- 
ual reduction in the number (a) of pages in 
the Journal as a result of increased costs 
with a slighter decrement in the number of 
articles published. The relative constancy (b) 
in amount of new material despite decreased 
space is due primarily to two factors: the 
shortening of articles (g) resulting partly 
from editorial pressures and the more efficient 
use of space per page (smaller margins and 
smaller type). 

Our rejection rate (e) increased markedly 
from 1951, but seems to have passed its peak. 
The figures from 1955 indicate something 
real: namely, that the manuscripts submitted 
to the journal have improved in caliber de- 
spite the raising of editorial standards. In a 
few years a flock of new clinical psychologists 
have been trained, with research as well as 
clinical skills. More of the manuscripts are 
experimental and theoretical; fewer are pri- 
marily clinical. Fewer papers than formerly 
require revision, Along with improvement in 
quality has gone, fortunately a decrease in 
length. Apparently our contributors are 
surer of what they wish to say and therefore 


December 1956 issue will average 8 months 
from date of receipt. 

This journal is set up for its next issue as 
soon as the previous issue comes off the press, 
requiring, thus, a 3 months gestation period. 
Our editorial staff takes about two months to 
process a manuscript. This means a minimum 
of five months lag between receipt and pub- 
lication under ordinary circumstances. In 
order to be ready for publication a journal 
editor must have his material on hand some 
time before it is sent to the printer. 

The 8 month lag which is anticipated for 
December does not, therefore, seem much 
beyond the requirements of processing and 
the editor's feeling of security in having 
enough material for the journal. In addition, 
in a quarterly journal such as this, a one- 
issue holdover adds three months to the lag. 
At the present time we have enough accept- 
ed manuscripts on hand, including those be- 
ing processed, for approximately one issue, 
the fourth for 1956. The September issue is 
now in press, 

The editorial staff is gratified that even 
though there has been a 100 page (a) reduc- 
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tion in the Journal which offset much of the 
cost increment between 1951 and the end of 
1955, we have been able to publish more 
articles than in 1951 (b). 

A few features which have expanded dur- 
ing the past few years have taken more space 
from articles, but seem to us to serve a use- 
ful purpose, are brief abstracts of relevant 
foreign publications from exchange journal 
and book reviews. Many of these reviews are 
of foreign books which fail to be noted in 
most psychological journals and hence seem 
particularly important for our subscribers. (i) 

Plans are being considered for new fea- 
tures which may make the journal more use- 
ful to our foreign subscribers. We are con- 
sidering the feasibility of printing brief ab- 
stracts of all articles in French, German, and 
Spanish. This is a common procedure in 
many foreign journals who have apparently 
little confidence in the significance of U.S. 
Ph.D. language requirements. 


Respectfully submitted, 
BERTRAM R. Forer, PH.D. 
Executive Editor 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, AUGUST 1956 


Re: Hackbush Memorial and foreign 
journal subscriptions and exchanges. 


It will be of relevance to the affairs of the 
International Committee to be aware of the 
extent of awareness of the Society which may 
be manifested by the various foreign sub- 
scriptions and exchanges of the Journal. It 
is also the direct affair of the Committee to 
deal with the Hackbush Memorial. To bring 
the Board, and the International Committee, 
up to date on these matters, there follows 
a report of the extent of the foreign sub- 
scribers and a list of the present beneficiaries 
under the Hackbush Memorial. 


Foreign Subscribers 
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Hackbush Memorial Journal Gifts 


British Psychological Society, London 

Professor Gino Bergami, Laboratorio di 
Fisilogia Umana, Napoli 

Giulio C. Pupilli, Istituto di Fisiologia 
Umana, Bologna 

R. S. Rastogi, Editor, Journal of Correctional 
Work, Lucknow 

Indian Council of Medical 
New Delhi 

Gadjah Mada University, Jogjakarta, 
Indonesia ' 

Universite de Teheran, Teheran 

Dr. Michael Fekete, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem 

Dr. Louis Guttman, Israel Institute of 
Applied Social Research, Jerusalem 

Dr. Shlomo Kulcsar, Akko State Hospital, 
Akko, Israel 

Mr. H. Kukru Selcikoglu, Gazi Egitim 
Enstitutusu, Ankara 

Psychologisches Institut Der Universitat 
Hamburg, Hamburg 

Clinica Psinquiatrica University, Santiago 
de Chile 


Research, 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
TO ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
AUGUST 31, 1956 


This is the fifth Annual Report of the 
present chairman of your Membership Com- 
mittee, For the first time, the number of 
applications received during a one year pe- 
riod is reported in three figures—a total of 
101. These 101 were distributed as follows: 
25 for Fellow, 10 of whom were already As- 

sociate Members, 
67 for Associate 

9 for Student Affiliate 
0 for Affiliate 

There were fifteen applications pending 
from the previous year. 

The detailed volume of work in tabular 
form is as follows: 


F A S.A 
Applications pending from 
previous year ..................-. 3 10 2 
Applications received 
UN isco pccss chee 25 67 9 
Total of 116 to be 
eocpumted fOr ........:...:...0060.2! 28 77 ll 
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Applications disposed of during vear: 
OO aon cnccsanecsess 23 66 9 


a eR 1 

i Deterred. .............. exsiicvani 1 

6 Inactivated .............. oe 1 1 
Applications now pending.... 2 5 1 
‘ola aobowmbed fer ...................--..2:....:.......008 


Your Society elects new members twice a 
year. Applications are reviewed by the Mem- 
bership Committee and appropriate action 
is recommended to the Board of Trustees. 
Your chairman concludes her Annual Re- 
port with her annual exhortations: 

1. Qualified Associate members should apply 
for Fellow membership. 

2. Qualified Student Affiliates should apply 
for Associate membership. 

3. Members in contact with graduate students 

should inform them about Student Affili- 
ate membership. 

. Members in contact with colleagues in the 

social and behavioral sciences should in- 
form them of Affiliate membership. 

.Members who are designated as sponsors 
should expedite our work by prompt re- 
turn of, the sponsor data-sheets. 


_ 


>) | 


Respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR BURTON 

HERBERT DORKEN, JR. 

E. LoutsE GAUDET 
WALTER G. KLOPFER 
LAWRENCE S. ROGERS 
GERTHA WILLIAMS 

EsTHER K. KOsEN, chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
REGIONAL DIVISIONS, AUG. 1956 


Ihe by-laws of the Society, with regard to 
the Committee on Regional Divisions, state 
that: 

“This Committee shall encourage and foster 

the formation of local divisions of the So- 

ciety, and shall, so far as may be, repre- 
sent their geographical interests within the 

National organization. It shall consist of 

one representative of each region who 

shall reside within the region. These rep- 
resentatives shall be known as Regional 

Representatives. This committee may have 

such additional members as the President 

may from time to time appoint.” 

The geographical representation was re- 
viewed resulting in the reallocation of sev- 
eral states and the renaming of two regions 
so that the divisional structure would closely 
parallel existing psychological associations. 
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To avoid overlap several rather arbitrary de- 

cisions were necessary, particularly with re- 

gard to Kansas and the District of Columbia. 

The present representation is as follows: 

Eastern: Conn., Maine, Mass., N. H., R. L, 
Vt, N. 5. N. ¥, Pa, Del, Md., and D.C. 
(These are roughly the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States and is essentially, 
the EPA area.) 


Southeastern: Va., Ky., N. C., Tenn., Ga.. 


Ala., Miss., La., S. C., Fla. and Puerto 
Rico. (These are roughly the South-east- 
ern States and is essentially the SEPA 
area.) 


Midwestern: N. Dak., S. Dak., Nebr., Minn.., 
lowa, Mo., Wis., Mich., IIL, Ind., Ohio and 
W. Va. (These are roughly the East and 
West North Central States and is essen- 
tially the MPA area.) 

Southwestern: Tex., Okla., Ark. and Kans. 
(These are roughly the Southwestern 
States and is essentially the SWPA area.) 

Rocky Mountain: Idaho, Mont., Wyo., Utah, 
Colo, and New Mex. (These are roughly 
the Rocky Mountain States and is essen- 
tially the RM Branch of the APA area.) 

Western: Wash., Ore., Nev., Calif., Ariz. and 
Hawaii. (These are roughly the Pacific 
States and is essentially the WPA area.) 

Canadian: The Dominion of Canada. (What 
might be termed the Northern region and 
is the CPA area.) 


The Committee representatives are as fol- 

lows: 

Eastern: Henrietta K. Woolf, (1957), 
Washington, D. C. 

Southeastern: Robert M. Hughes (1958), 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Midwestern: Johanna K. Tabin (1957), 
Chicago, Il. 
Roy M. Whitman (1957), Chicago, III. 

Southwestern: Austin Foster (1958), 
Galveston, Tex. 

Rocky Mountain: Gerard G. Neuman (1956) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Western: Arthur Burton (1957), 
San Jose, Calif. 

Canadian: Ernest G. Poser (1958), 
Montreal, Canada 

Chairman: Herbert Dorken Jr. (1958), 
Montreal, Canada 


One of the aims of the Committee has 
been to stimulate activities of interest to the 
Society in the various regions. Often this is 
best accomplished by collaborating with 
regional and local professional associations 
on matters of common interest. Co-sponsored 
programs, the arrangement for symposia on 
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projective techniques, and research papers 
at regular and annual meetings of associa- 
tions within the region can exert a strong 
influence. It seems particularly important not 
to restrict the scope of this co-operation to 
psychological associations but rather, to 
strive for interdisciplinary communication. 
Notices sent to the newsletters of relevant 
state and local associations may assist in at- 
tracting interest. Bulletin boards perhaps 
listing members of the Society within a given 
region, and displaying Society literature such 
as the “Information to Applicants for Mem- 
bership” sheet are a further medium of pub- 
licity. 

Dr. Hughes, the Southeastern representa- 
tive, has been active in attempting to or- 
ganize a regional group and has asked SEPA 
for program time for the Southeastern Di- 
vision of the Society for Projective Tech- 
niques. An organization meeting was held at 
the time of the SEPA meeting on April 30, 
1956. Dr. Foster has extended invitations to 
qualified personnel within his region to 
form a Southwestern Chapter of the Society 
for Projective Techniques and reports fa- 
vorable response including plans to meet 
jointly with SWPA. 

A concerted effort was made to develop 
more Local Groups. The membership direc- 
tory was reviewed and in each state or city 
with a nucleus of six or more members the 
senior member was encouraged to attempt 
the organization of a Local Group. With 
one exception, the response was decidedly 
unfavorable and made it evident that little 
could be gained from this approach. Ap- 
parently the six Local Groups in existence 
fulfill some need in their professional com- 
munity. In most instances, fees or admission 
charges permit the group to have invited 
speakers, Less frequently, members in an 
area that is rather isolated may band _ to- 
gether for mutual edification. Apart from 
some such restricted and clearly defined pur- 
pose, local groups are not able to arouse 
sufficient interest. Then, many hospitals, uni- 
versities and training centers have active 
local discussion groups so that the remaining 
time and interest in meetings is focussed on 
the regional and national association with 
their highly organized programs. There is 
also a trend for state (local) associations to 
be concerned with professional problems and 
to look to the regional association for a sci- 
entific program. 

The existing Local Groups currently have 
the following activities, officers and program: 
New York Chapter: maintains an annual 
program, largely formal papers by senior 
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members of the profession. Mailing list 
of over 2000, notified of meetings and in- 
vited to attend, admission fee: students 
$1.00, others $2.00. 

Executive: pres., Dr. Emanual K. Schwartz; 
sec. treas., Dr. Gertrude Brody (410 Cen- 
tral Park West, NYC); and additional ex- 
ecutive committee members. 

Program: May 5, 1956, Psychoanalytic in- 
terpretations of projective techniques, 
Chmn., T. Abel and E. Schwartz. Speak., 
R. Fine, S. Deri, G. Booth, J. Levi, P. Vor- 
haus. Also an advanced seminar in collabo- 
ration with the Post-graduate Center for 
Psychotherapy on “Psychotherapy and Re- 
testing” with P. Vorhaus, M. Rickers-Ov- 
siankina, J. Holzberg, S. Kutash. (Fridays 
Jan. 20 through Feb. 10). Fee $12. 


Philadelphia Chapter: maintains an active 
monthly program of lectures and semin- 
ars by senior members of the profession. 
Local membership about 22, meetings 
open to non-members. Seminars $7 mem- 
bers, $10 guests, lecture 0 and $1. 
Executive: chm. Dr. Clellen L. Morgan; 
sec. treas., Dr. Dorothy K. Hallowell (3318 
Midvale Ave., Phila. 29). 

Program: Oct. 55. Some aspects of Ror- 

schach Interpretation. L. Phillips. 

Nov. 55. Social and cultural impact upon 

individual personality dynamics. 
N. Sanford. 

Jan. 56. The hospital context of psychi- 

atric illness. E. Stainbrook. 

Feb. 56. Perception as a clinical problem. 

S. Kutash. 

Mar. 56. Problems in differential 
nosis. Z. Piotrowski. 
Existential analysis. U. 
mann. 


diag- 


Apr. 56. Sonne- 


Michigan Society (Detroit): maintains an 
annual program of extensive panel discus- 
sions and, in the past, workshops. Local 
membership more than 27, meetings open 
to non-members. Fees charged as required 
to meet expenses of outside speakers. 
Executive: pres. Dr. Gertha Williams; sec. 
treas. Mrs, Evelyn Dryzer Fglash (4625 
Second Ave., Apt. 301, Detroit 1, Mich.) 
Program: March 24, 1956, Panel discussion 
in conjunction with Michigan Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters on, “Interpro- 
fessional relationships in psychodiagnosis.” 
Chmn. M. Mathews, Speak., N. Schkloven 
(psychiat.), D. Wineman (soc. work), C. 
Wheeler (teach.). 


Northern California Division (San Fran- 
cisco): maintains an active series of open 
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quarterly meetings, Local membership of 
approx. 60, with infrequent attendance of 
about 50 to 60 others. Voluntary contri- 
butions to cover petty cash mailing and 
announcement expenses. 


Executive: chmn., Dr. Christine Miller; 
sec. treas. Lt. Col. Wendell R. Wilkin 
(P. O. Box 146, Letterman Army Hospi- 
tal, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.); exec. 
com. Dr, Ludwig Immergluck, Dr. Joseph 
Luft, Miss Betty Kalis, Dr. David Roger. 
Program: Feb. 15, 56. Psychological vari- 
ables in human cancer. B. Klopfer, discuss. 
H. Gough, 

May 17, 1956. Research in_ personality 
dynamics in the Institute of Applied Psy- 
chology at the University of Stockholm, 
Sweden. K. Palmquist. 


Southern California Division (Los Angeles): 
no report for 1955-56. Maintained an ac- 
tive program of workshops in 1954-55, 
membership at that time of about 80. Ex- 
ecutive: pres. E. Shneidman; v. pres, F. 
Diamond; sec. treas. Dr. Anderson (dept. 
Psychol. Univ. Calif. Los Angeles 24), 

Montreal Group: maintains an active pro- 

gram during the academic year consisting 
of papers, case presentations and symposia. 
Membership of 37, meetings open to non- 
members. Annual dues $1 to cover mail- 
ing expenses. 
Executive: chmn., Mr. S. Gerald Shane; 
sec, treas. Mrs. Barbara deVault (Dept. 
Psychiat. Montreal General Hospital, Mon- 
treal 25, Que.); prog. and memb. com., Dr. 
Blossom Wigdor, Dr. Gabrielle Clerk, Dr. 
Herbert Dorken, 


Program: Oct, 55. The gambling phenom- 
ena as studied by projective tech- 
niques. N. Wisebord. 

Dec. 55. Joint meeting with Psychological 
Association of the Province of 
Quebec. Personality and occupa- 
tional choice. A, Roe. 

Jan. 56. A case analysis through the use 
of projective techniques. H. Dor- 
ken, B. Wigdor, G. Shane, E. Ko- 
ranyi. 

Feb. 56. Observations in projective test- 
ing of schizophrenic children. M. 
Golick. 

Apr. 56. The teaching of projective tech- 
niques: symposium. E. Poser, G. 
Clerk, B. Wigdor, H. Lehmann 
(chmn.). 


Correspondence with the regional repre- 
sentatives and local chapters as well as the 
executive of the Society makes it clearly ap- 
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parent that our future development hinges, 
in large measure, upon a continued growth 
of membership. At the national level final 
preparations were completed to circulate all 
APA Division 12 members who are non-mem- 
bers of the Society. Each recipient received 
a letter cosigned by the President and the 
Chairman of this Committee, a reprint of 
the 1955 Journal index, and an “Information 
to Applicants for Membership Sheet” and a 
reference to the 1956 Membership Directory. 
Non-member journal contributors may be 
added to this program. There has also been 
a suggestion to ask all members of the So- 
ciety to recommend colleagues for member- 
ship. 

At the local and regional level a number 
of campaigns were undertaken. Dr. Poser, 
the Representative for Canada, wrote to all 
members in Canada sending them an appli- 
cation for associate membership form and 
the leaflet setting forth the membership re- 
quirements. Members were asked to forward 
these to qualified colleagues. Material was 
sent to all existing local chapters so that 
non-members in attendance at meetings 
might in turn be stimulated to join the 
parent Society, The Eastern, Midwestern, 
Southeastern and Southwestern representa- 
tives have been active in their regions trying 
to encourage new membership through per- 
sonal contact. A surge of applications from 
Texas attests to the effectiveness of Dr. Fos- 
ter’s program. 


This vigorous attention to new member- 
ship has brought the problem of sponsors for 
applications to the fore. When there are 
members within the region of the applicant, 
reference to the membership directory may 
be all that is necessary. However, in many 
regions members are scarce, if present at all. 
This is particularly true for Canada with the 
exception of the Montreal area, for the 
Rocky Mountain Region and, of course, for 
foreign countries. But a review of our mem- 
bership shows that the problem is even more 
extensive since approximately half of the 
total membership is clustered within the 
three states of California, New York and 
Pennsylvania. The present requirements 
whereby each application must be sponsored 
by two members perpetuates this dilemma. 
This was reviewed at the March meeting of 
the Board of Trustees where it was agreed 
that in membership scarce areas a reasonable 
substitute might be accepted in lieu of spon- 
sors, e.g. university staff members, APA Fel- 
lows, publications of the applicant, etc. Re- 
gional representatives could play a major 
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role in assisting the Membership Committee 
by appraising the reputation of the agency 
where such an applicant is employed, by 
acting as sponsors themselves, etc. 

In the search for sponsors, the geographical 
listing in the Membership Directory can be 
of considerable assistance. The utility of this 
listing could be enhanced if members were 
listed by greater metropolitan areas (within 
a given state), rather than by small suburbs 
or merely by state. Regional Representatives 
have been asked to review their region and 
forward a revised listing to the Executive 
Editor. 

Over the years from 1936, with the inaugu- 
ration of the Rorschach Research Exchange, 
many members have served the Society and 
so contributed to its development. It seemed 
fitting to recognize their contribution by 
publication in the Journal of a listing of 
Officers, Editorial Staff and Committee Chair- 
man. A list has been prepared, covering the 
years 1936 to 1956 inclusive and paralleling 
volumes I to XX inclusive, of our Journal. 
In view of plans to promote a ten volume 
publication by reissuing volumes XI through 
XX, the list will be published at a particu- 
larly appropriate time. 

By more clearly defining the scope of this 
Committee’s activities two matters were set 
aside as the function of other committees. 
The compilation of a list of centers offering 
training in projective techniques was con- 
sidered as a potential source of new members. 
However, this would duplicate the work of 
the Committee on Training. Several inquiries 
were received concerning the affiliation of 
foreign groups but this problem was passed 
on to the Board of Trustees and the Inter- 
national Committee and will require policy 
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decisions: before any action can be taken. An 
ad hoc Committee on Foreign Groups was 
created at the March Board meeting to review 
the matter and formulate recommendations 
for the consideration of the Board; the Pres- 
ident and the Chairmen of the International 
Committee and the Committee on Regional 
Divisions to constitute the committee. 


HERBERT DorKEN JR., PH.D. 
Committee on Regional Divisions 
Chairman 


WORKSHOP 


A course entitled “Psychotherapy and Pro- 
jective Techniques” will be given jointly by 
the New York Chapter of The Society for 
Projective Techniques and the Postgraduate 
Center for Psychotherapy on January 18, 25, 
and February 1, and 8, from 8:00 p.m. to 
10:00 p.m. The course will deal with theo- 
retical and practical implications of pro- 
jective technique findings and their applica- 
tion to the proeesses of psychotherapy. Pa- 
tient communication in the test situation will 
be related to patient communication in the 
therapeutic situation. Attempt will be made 
to coordinate findings in various tests with 
anticipated patient functioning on various 
levels, such as free association, transference 
and dreams in the course of therapy. 

The course will be given for 4 sessions for 
$12.00. The lecturers will be Theodore M. 
Abel, Ph.D., Emanuel K. Schwartz, Ph.D., 
Lily H. Gondor and Leopold Bellak, M.D. 

The officers elected for this year for the 
New York chapter are Emanuel K. Schwartz, 
president and Janet Ginandes, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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TENTATIVE TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR MARCH 1957 


David, Henry and The Projective Question: Further exploratory studies. 
Leach, Walter W. 
Halpern, Howard M. A Rorschach interview technique; clinical validation of 


the examiner’s hypotheses. 


Lieberman, Martha G. Childhood memories as a- projective technique. 


Mindess, Harvey Psychological indices in the selection of student nurses. 

Murray, David C. White space on the Rorschach: Interpretation and 
validity. 

Murray, David C. An investigation of the Rorschach white space response 


in an extratensive experience balance as a measure of 
outwardly directed opposition. 


Palmer, James O. Some relationships between Rorschach’s experience bal- 
ance and Rosenzweig’s Frustration-Aggression patterns. 
Pope, Benjamin and The Rorschach as an index of pathological thinking. 
Jensen, Arthur R. 

Rodgers, David A. Sources of variance in students’ Rorschach interpretations. 
Shah, Saleem A. Use of the Inspection Rorschach Technique in analyzing 
missionary success and failure. 

Silverman, Albert J.; Prediction of physiological stress tolerance from projec- 

Cohen, S. I.; tive tests: The Focused Thematic Test. 


Zuidema, G. D.; 
and Lazar, C. S. 


Stewart, Ursula; Mosaic patterns of eighth grade children. 
Leland, Lorraine; 
and Strieter, Edith 


Ullmann, Leonard P, and Productivity as a variable in TAT protocols—a method- 
McFarland, Robert L. ological study. 


Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith; An experimental investigation of “label-avoidance” as a 


Asher, E. J., and manifestation of repression, 
Albrecht, K. J. 
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